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t)AncA  5tt!ofui$t©  5Aet)eAl 
SOjNGS  OF  TH£  IRISH  REBELS 


1 


DiombtiA’O  CfiiAtt  6  cutCAit)  pAit 

SeAiiOiT)  mntisiorm  ccc.  (circ.  1573) 

’OiombuA’b  cpiAtt  6  tulbAib 
’OiombuAt)  1  At  6ipeAnn  t/pAgbAil  I 
lAt  tfnlip  nA  mbeAnti  mbeAbAt, 

Inip  nA  n-eAng  n-bis-eAbAb. 

Crb  ca  mo  tpiAtl  CAp  fill  poip, 

Ap  "OCAbAipc  cuil  T>’iAt  fioncAin, 

Do  p$Ap  cpoi-be  pA’n  pb-o  pinn, 

Hi  bAp  pbc  eile  At z  6ipeAnn. 

p<3t>  ip  cpuime  copAt)  cpAnn, 
pco  ip  pbAp-UAitne  peApAnn, 

SeAti-blAp  Ip  bpAon-Ab  bApptAb, 

An  tip  bpAobAb  bpuitneAbCAb. 


,  •  •  •  • 

X)S  n-AortiAb  T)ia  -bAtfi  CAp  m’Aip 
UobCAin  -oom’  -borhAn  ■outbAip, 

0  jAllAib  n!  gbAbAinn  "out 
50  clAnnAib  pbAguin  SAcpAn. 
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A  FAREWELL  TO  FAL 

BY  GERALD  NUGENT  (cirC.  I  573) 

Sad  to  fare  from  the  hills  of  F&l, 

Sad  to  leave  the  land  of  Ireland  ! 

The  sweet  land  of  the  bee-haunted  bens, 

Isle  of  the  hoof-prints  of  young  horses  ! 

Albeit  my  faring  is  over  the  eastward  ocean, 
And  my  back  is  turned  to  the  land  of 
Fionntain, 

All  heart  for  the  road  hath  left  me  : 

No  sod  shall  I  love  but  the  sod  of  Ireland. 

Sod  that  is  heaviest  with  fruit  of  trees, 

Sod  that  is  greenest  with  grassy  meadows, 
Old  plain  of  Ir,  dewy,  crop-abounding, 

The  branchy,  wheat-bearing  country  1 


If  God  were  to  grant  me  back  again 
To  come  to  my  native  world, 

From  the  Galls  I  would  not  take  it  to  go 
Among  the  crafty  clans  of  England. 
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t)i  mbut)  b40$c\l  tViAp^ 

teAfA  tAogAife, 
tTIo  rheAnmA  piAf  tii  f6<vn 
CfiAll  0  *0 e*.\L£m a  if  Too-bbAiirA. 

SUn  -oo’ti  buitnn  fe^Aim-re  CAp  n-fiif, 
tTlACfVA-6  'OunA  Doipb  jbif, 

■Qiiin  if  CAOinbe  bl^if  tYlrbe, 

Clif  if  fAoipe  fotAiOe. 


Were  there  even  no  peril  of  the  sea 
In  leaving  the  lios  of  Laoghaire, 

I  shall  not  deny  that  my  courage  would 
droop — 

To  fare  from  Delvin  is  hard  ! 

Good-bye  to  the  band  I  leave  behind, 
The  lads  of  Dundargveis, 

The  songs  and  minstrelsy  of  the  plain  of 
Meath, 

Plain  of  the  noblest  companies  1 


Gerald  Nugent  stood  with  the  Trlshry  against  Elizabeth, 
probably  in  Fitzmaurice’s  wars.  Delvin  in  Westmeath 
was  the  seat  of  his  family,  and  his  chief  was  earl  of  that 
ilk.  His  “  Farewell  to  Fdl  ”  was  published  by  Hardi- 
man  in  1831,  with  a  metrical  English  version  by  the 
Rev.  William  H.  Drummond.  I  omit  one  quatrain. 
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II 


Afi  Ceimfiof  tiA  njAO’DOAl 

peAuplAtA  0  stiTrri  ccc.  {cite.  1580) 

trio  tpuAig  mAp  ci.i’o  S40''*11' ! 

■AnnAtfi  inctnn  fropbpAOili-0 
Ap  An  UAip-pi  as  •ouitie  t>1ob, — • 

A  n-UAipte  uile  Ap  nenimf  1 

tkipAiriAil  t)o  beipteAp  "oOib : 

^uijeAlt  CAp  6ip  a  noiogbAni 
As  A  fnforhATb  o  OpOilige  a  gcneAt), 

HO  ip  lion  cOppAirhe  Ap  •ocilleAt), 

tlO  ip  UiOc  biipce  p-A’p  bptiOc  muip, 
tlO  ip  npons  puAip  piop  a  pao$aiL, 
tlO  ip  5O1II  1  ngOibeAnnAib  5-A,-L» 
6ipeAnnAi$  pA  pOtnn  eAOcpAtin  I 

CtispAT)  a  -ocpOine  Ap  tAipe, 

CugpAT)  rriAipe  Ap  rhf-rhAipe, 

CuspAt)  meAnmA  Ap  rhAoit-rheipcne,— “ 
VaoiO  feAptiA  riAC  AiteAncApl 

•  *  •  . 
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II 


ON  THE  FALL  OF  THE  GAEL 

BY  FEARFLATHA  o’GNIVE  (cirC.  1580) 

Woe  is  me  for  the  Gael  ! 

Seldom  a  mind  joyous 
At  this  hour  among  them, — 

All  their  noble  are  perished  ! 

A  symbol  one  giveth  of  them  : 

The  remnant  of  a  slaughter 
Tortured  by  pain  of  their  wounds, 

Or  a  wake-watch  returning, 

Or  a  barque’s  crew  that  a  sea  hath  whelmed, 
Or  a  band  sentenced  to  death, 

Or  thralls  in  Galls’  fetters, 

Irish  under  outlanders  1 

They  have  bartered  strength  for  weakness, 
Comeliness  for  uncomeliness, 

Courage  for  cowardice, — 

Hailed  as  heroes  no  longer. 
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t)  peapAit)  pd'old  ip  pd£ 

v 

Oo  tpeAOpATi  Ddirti  ■o.&ruspn.d 
1  n-die  gpAipne  4  nspoit>e,yij  pe^ng 
^ac  pAitCe  im  oipeap  SipeAnn. 

Cp6m  gdlt  1  gcltiAinciG  a  gceAnn, 
Cuip  aoI/da  1  n-dic  a  5poipgneAA( 
tTUpgAitie  uAtA  in  54C  oipeap, 
CpudC<\  a]\  dp-OAiD  AonA^eAt)  ! 

til  AitnigeAnn  Imp  togA 
Hi  T>d  pAitCiO  ponn-rhOpA, 

Cnuic  •oL^oi-penOe  1  n-oiAit>  An  dip  : 
t)iAit>  pAop-6ipe  'nA  SAcpAin  1 

tlf  AiCni-o  Aicme  S^etieAi 
t)AnbA,  buime  a  mACAorh, 

’S  nf  Aitni$eAnn  6ipe  iAt)-pAn  — 
C6i$m  pe  C6iie  Ap  a  gcputAib. 


CpuAi$  -do  Rig  Ra£a  lleirhe 

pd  T)ceA(bc  rujinn  O’p  nT>Aoippi-ne 
-An  c-dC-tllAoipe  ndp  frfiAg  puinn, 
Cp^At)  An  tAt-epAOipig  CpiorhtAinn. 
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To  the  men  of  F6Jla  ’tis  grief 
That  foreign  oxen  have  ploughed 
In  place  of  their  studs  of  slim  steeds 
Every  green  field  of  Ireland. 

Gall-troops  in  their  chiefs’  meadows, 

White  towers  where  stood  their  strong' 
holds, 

Market-places  in  every  countryside, 
Ricks  on  the  heights  of  their  hostings  ! 

Lugh’s  Isle  knoweth  not 

Any  of  her  spacious  green  fields. 

Smooth  hills  after  the  slaughter  : 

Free  Ireland  will  be  an  England  ! 

The  tribe  of  the  Gael  knoweth  not 
Banba,  nurse  of  their  heroes, 

And  Ireland  knoweth  not  them, — 

They  are  both  transformed. 


Woe  that  the  King  of  Heaven’s  Rath 
To  lead  us  from  bondage 
Hath  not  sent  us  a  new  Moses, 

Tribe  of  battle-greedy  Criomhtbann. 
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A  CpfOnOlT)  'gA  T>Z&  4fl  CurflACC, 

An  mbiAit)  An  ■opeAtn-pA  Corbie  Ap  T>eop4ibeA(lc 
Hi  if  piA  6  CAtAip-tiop  Cuinn, 

HO  An  mbiAi-6  An  c-At-AoibneAp  AgAinn  ? 

H<5  An  ■ociocpAib  ipceAi  Ap  tApngAip 
T)o  ftuAg  TiAnAp  nnup-Aingrb 
H4orh-fipi4n  gtAn,  pAni  0  gCuinn, 

An  pplm-eAplArfi  cai-O,  Colum  ? 

TTIA  tug  An  •oeonuSA'b  t>i 

Sacpa  nuAti  •OApb’  Aintn  6ipe, 
t)eit  pe  a  linn-pi  1  tAirii  bio-bbAb 
Do’n  inpe  ip  CAip  ceileAbpAb. 


Fearflatha  O’Gnive  was  Hereditary  Bard  to  O’Neill 
of  Clanaboy.  He  was  of  the  train  of  Seaghdn  an 
Diomais  when  he  visited  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1562.  A 
paraphrase  in  English  of  his  “  Fall  of  the  Gael  ”  was 
given  in  Charles  O’Connor’s  “  Dissertations.”  The 
text  was  published  by  Hardiman  in  1831,  with  a 
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O  Trinity  that  hath  power, 

Shall  this  race  be  always  in  exile 
Farther  off  from  Conn’s  city, 

Or  shall  we  have  a  second  glory  ? 

Shall  the  prophecy  come  true 
For  the  host  of  grim  strangers 
Of  the  saintly  seer  of  Conn’s  race, 
The  pure  patriarch  Colm  ? 

[f  Thou  hast  consented 

That  there  be  a  new  England  named 
Ireland, 

To  be  ever  in  the  grip  of  foes, 

To  this  isle  we  must  say  farewell  1 


metrical  English  version  by  Henry  Grattan  Curran.  Sir 
Samuel  Ferguson  has  given  a  vigorous  but  very  tree 
metrical  translation  in  his  “  Lays  of  the  Western  Gael. 
Dr.  Sigerson  has  also  translated  the  poem.  I  print  only 
twelve  of  twenty-four  quatrains.  Both  poems  are  in 
Deibhidhe. 


Ill 


OlA  Lit),  A  lAOCflA’O  5A01T*)eAt 

Aon£us  mAC  -DAi^ue  uT  -Calais  ccc* 
(circ.  1580) 

"OlA  llt>,  A  lAOApAft  SAOlfteAl! 
tlA  clumceAp  clAoiftceACc  opAift : 
ftiAtfi  nfof»  tuilteAftAp  trtAplA 
1  n-Atn  CaCa  nA  cojAift. 

-OSAtiCAp  lit>  comjleic  <lAtmA, 

A  fttnfteAn  Apm-£lAti  pAoilceAft, 
pA  fteArm  ftup  ftpeApAtin  -ouCAAip, 
puipc  up-£uipc  mpe  gAoifteAl. 

triA’r  Ait  lift  AjpAft  6ipeAtin, 

A  $AppAft  cftimeAtm  jjcpfttiA, 

T1A  peAftriAilb  6aAc  riA  lopgAil 
tlA  c AtA  mioncA  inftpA. 

peApp  fteit  1  mftAppAift  puAipfteAiin 
1  ftpeiCeArh  fuAingeApp  gpinnriieAp, 

Ag  re,l5  cpot)A  Ap  fftinn  eAftcpAnn 
'5A  ftpuil  peApAnn  ftup  pmtipeAp. 

I  2 
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GOD  WITH  YOU,  HEROES 
OF  THE  GAEL 

BY  ANGUS  MAC  DAIGHRE  o’DALY  [cirC .  15$°) 

God  with  you,  heroes  of  the  Gael  ! 

Let  no  cowardice  be  heard  ot  you: 

Ye  have  never  earned  dishonour 
In  time  of  battle  or  of  war. 

By  you  be  fought  a  gallant  fight, 

O  pure-armed  joyous  company, 

For  the  sake  of  your  native  soil, 
Homesteads  and  lealands  of  the  isle  of  the 
Gael. 

If  ye  desire  to  avenge  Ireland, 

O  champions  valiantly  descended, 

Shun  not  perilous  deed  nor  wrath 
Nor  many  mighty  battles. 

*Tis  better  to  watch  on  the  tops  of  the  cold 
bens, 

Though  short  of  sleep,  yet  gladsome. 
Urging  fight  against  the  foreign  soldiery 
Who  hold  your  fathers’  land  1 
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nu’r  niAii  t>o  tiAgpA-t  tioi'fe 

ttlAg  tipe  nt  liop  UeArhpAt 
tl6  CAipeAl  n a  ppeAb  nuA$lAn 
tit  mfn-tlAp  CpuAt  ha  ttteA'tbA, 

■Oft  tmrhne,  a  tlAnnA  lilfleA-b, 

£onn  pti*  r\A  pf§-liop  nx>Ait$eAl, 
tug  OpAlb  gAtl  AgpAt)  CAlUceAtl 
tit  cAt  cpiot  mAigpeAt  ITlAipceAfv, 

tlf  CAtA  luit  r\S  lArhAig 
CU5  OpAlb,  A  tgbAt)  £)AtlbA, 
t)eit  ■Ofb  uppAiriAt  urriAl 
t)o  rheAp-fluAg  jupriiAp  JJaU/oa. 

Ate  riAt  •oeoin  le  ■Qia,  a  6ipe, 

Sib  le  teile  t)o  tongnAtfi, 

tlf  b6it>  bup  mbUAit)  i  n-tinfeAtc 

Ag  pluA$  efifot  Iti'orneAt  ton tro An, 

Cpit)  liom  eAtcpAinn  ’gi  bptgpAA, 
tlfogpAt)  ■ptolA  pAn  oipeAtc, 

’S  nAt  goipteAp  ‘ofob  ’nA  ntnSttAf 
Ate  ceiteipn  cutAil’  coille. 


If  it  be  late  ye  have  avenged 

The  plain  of  Liffey,  or  the  liss  of  Tara, 

Or  Cashel  of  the  fresh  bright  streams, 

Or  the  smooth  plain  of  Meadhbh’s  Cruachain, 

Want  of  thought,  O  clans  of  Mileadh, 

Hath  caused  your  failure  to  avenge  Telltown, 
The  level  land  of  the  kings’  white  lisses, 

Or  to  hold  the  widespreading  stretches  of 
Mullaghmast. 

Tis  no  want  of  strength  or  skill  in  arms 
That  hath  caused  you,  O  chivalry  of 
Banba, 

To  be  humble  and  obsequious 
To  the  overweening  outland  horde. 

Unless  it  be  not  the  will  of  God,  O  Ireland, 
That  ye  should  help  one  another, 

The  victory  over  you  united 

Shall  not  be  to  London’s  bold  battalions. 

Grief  to  me  that  foreigners  proscribe 
The  kings  of  Fodla  in  the  land, 

And  that  they  should  be  called  in  their  native 
place 

Mere  skulking  wood  kerns, 

*5 


’S  i at)  p6m  i  njteAnnAiO  j;Ap©A, 
LaoiC  t)AnbA,  beA§  t>a  LeAtcpom, 

'S  potin  mfn  Ati  ClAip-pe  CpiomtAinn 
Ag  peAt>Ain  fioiriiAip  eAixponn. 

JaC  ptin  peill  t>&  bptnl  6uca, 
t)U1-6eAt1  fMAl-CUpA*  scostA, 

’S  A  IiaCC  tlAtflA  Ap  cf  A  n^OflCA, 

Do  beip  opm  cot>lAt>  coppAfi. 

An  cp4t  beipit)  LaoiC  l,Ai£eAn, 

Cmn  T>ei$£eAp  ctAip  nA  gcupAt), 
t)UAit)  eACcfiAnn  An  Cp6-6umpi 
t)l  m’Aisne  puilbip  pubA<i. 

"Ou5a6  tMmpe  uAip  eiLe 
tTlAp  beipixi  bUAixb  nA  fAOippeAp 
tlA  5AitL-ri  C15  CAp  conn-riiutp 
Do  Corhloc  gAppAit)’  5AO,*eAl'* 

tlon  sleoD  -oe  tAObpArft  lAnn^uipnf 
^a5aI  RASnintt,  Dia  t)4  nTtoeAn  ! 
tY1£ir>  a  nsuAipe  pA  nsleAnn-pA 
Do  Cuip  mo  meAnrnA  i  mineApc. 

I  6 


And  that  they  should  wander  in  wild  glens, 
The  heroes  of  Banba  (tho*  this  be  little  of 
their  wrong). 

While  the  smooth  soil  of  this  plain  of 
Criomhthann 

Is  to  the  fierce  foreign  multitude. 

Every  treacherous  design  that  is  moved 
against  them, 

The  band  of  warlike  generous  champions, 
And  all  the  enemies  in  wait  for  their  hurt — 
’Tis  this  that  troubleth  my  sleep  ! 

When  carry  the  Leinster  heroes 
(Chiefs  of  the  good  men  of  the  plain  of 
champions) 

V ictory  against  the  bloody-visaged  outlanders. 
My  mind  is  jocund  and  jolly  ! 

Sad  I  be  another  time 

When  victory  is  snatched  from  our  freemen 
By  these  Galls  that  come  over  the  heaving  sea 
To  undo  the  chivalry  of  the  Gael. 

A  battle’s  fill  of  blue-bladed  heroes 
Is  Clann  Raghnaill — God  defend  them  ! 
Their  great  peril  in  this  glen 
Hath  turned  my  courage  into  fear. 


T)ia  leo  as  lui$e  'r  *5  6T$e> 
Cl\6mpt\  ir  cr^eire  a  -dcaCaia, 

T)ia  ’nA  feAfAtti  Y  ’riA  lui$e  lec 
tp  i  ■ocp^t  Cuipte  An  tAtA  s 


iS 


God  with  them  lying  down  and  rising. 

The  strong  ones  stoutest  in  stress, 

God  with  them  standing  or  resting, 

And  in  the  time  of  the  fighting  of  the 
battle  1 
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IV 


ncifiti  ’out) 

peAR  5Ati  Ainm  ccc.  (tire.  1602?) 

A  ftOifln,  ni  bioP  bpOn  ope  pA’p  6'P'$  'buic  : 

CA  nA  bpAitpe  ’ceAtc  tAp  f^ile  if  1*0  Ag  cpiAU 
Ap  muip, 

CiocpAiP  "do  p-dpx>un  0  n  ’r  6  n  ^0,ril  Anoip, 

If  nA  ppApAit,  pi  on  SpAinneAb  Ap  mo  Ubipin  ’Out). 

Ip  patja  An  pfiim  -do  I6ig  m6  I61  0  in-ofe  50  ■oc! 
in'oiu 

CpeApnA  ptbibce  50  n-oeAdAp  t6i,  pA  feolCA’  Ap 
muip, 

An  6ipne  ip  dAit  m£  ’l6im  !,  ciP  m<5p  An  pput, 

>S  bi  ceot  c6a-d  Ap  gAd  CAeb  Aiom  ip  mo  ROipin 
’Dub. 

ttlApb  cu  mb,  a  bpi-oeog,  ip  nAp  bAt>  peAppue 
■duic, 

’S  50  bpuil  m’AnAm  ipci$  1  ngeAn  opc,  ip  ni  int>6 
nA  intnu, 

ZO 


IV 


THE  LITTLE  DARK  ROSE 

anonymous  [circ.  1602  ?) 

Little  Rose,  be  not  sad  for  all  that  hath 
behapped  thee  : 

The  friars  are  coming  across  the  sea,  they 
march  on  the  main, 

From  the  Pope  shall  come  thy  pardon, 
and  from  Rome,  from  the  East — 

And  stint  not  Spanish  wine  to  my  Little 
Dark  Rose. 

Long  the  journey  that  I  made  with  her 
from  yesterday  till  to-day, 

Over  mountains  did  I  go  with  her,  under 
sails  upon  the  sea, 

The  Erne  I  passed  by  leaping,  though 
wide  the  flood, 

And  there  was  string  music  on  each  side 
of  me  and  my  Little  Dark  Rose  ! 

Thou  hast  slain  me,  O  my  bride,  and 
may  it  serve  thee  no  whit, 

For  the  soul  within  me  loveth  thee,  not 
since  yesterday  nor  to-day, 
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“O’fAS  cfl  lAg  AntfAnn  m6  i  115116  'f  1  scput, 
tIA  peAll  opm  if  tn6  1  nseAn  opc,  a  TlGifin  ’OutJ. 


SiuttAlfAinn  f6m  An  Tiptitc  leAC  A5Uf  pAfAig 
5uifc, 

tllAf  fuit  50  tifAgAinn  pfin  uaic  n6  pAipc  ■oenf 
toil, 

A  CfAoitMn  turhfA,  geAllAif  ■oorii-fA  50  fAi© 
5pAt>  A5AC  "oorh, 

’S  gup  b’i  piop-fgot  nA  ITluitiAn  i  mo  Titian 
’Outt. 

A  tlOipn  rmn  rtiot)AtiiAil  nA  mbAn-<Mo<5  gcptunn, 

If  cu  -o’fAs  mile  AppAing  1  gceApc-lAp  mo 
Cpoitie  : 

6aIui£  Horn,  a  CeAti-feAfC,  Agtip  pAg  An  cip, 

’S  nA  tipeADpAinn  nAt  nx)6AnpAinn  bAinpiogAin 
•tfoc,  a  tl6ifin  *001) ! 

DA  mbiA*  peippeAt  AgAm  *oo  tpeAtipAinn  1  n-AgAit> 
nA  gcnoc, 

’S  t>6AnpAinn  foifg6Al  1  LAp  An  Aippinn  -oem* 
UOifin  Du», 
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Thou  hast  left  me  weak  and  broken  in 
mien  and  in  shape, 

Betray  me  not  who  love  thee,  my  Little 
Dark  Rose  ! 

I  would  walk  the  dew  with  thee  and  the 
meadowy  wastes, 

In  hope  of  getting  love  from  thee,  or 
part  of  my  will, 

Fragrant  branch,  thou  didst  promise  me 
that  thou  hadst  for  me  love — 

And  sure  the  flower  of  all  Munster  is  my 
Little  Dark  Rose  ! 

Soft  modest  Little  Rose  of  the  round 
white  breasts, 

’Tis  thou  hast  left  a  thousand  pains  in  the 
centre  of  my  heart  : 

Fly  with  me,  my  hundred  loves,  and  leave 
the  land, 

And  if  I  could  would  I  not  make  a  Queen 
of  thee,  my  Little  Dark  Rose  ! 

Had  I  a  yoke  of  horses  I  would  plough 
against  the  hills, 

In  middle-Mass  I’d  make  a  gospel  of  my 
Little  Dark  Rose, 
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t)6<4pAitin  p6g  t)o'n  C^iUn  65  no  bC-AfiAt!)  a  hbise 
■Com, 

'S  ,C6,Anp4inn  cle-ap  a\ \  Cut  xmi  leap-a  lem’  HCipiti 
■Out) ! 

thAnb  Ati  6ipne  ’tid  cuilcib  cpCAtiA  45UP  p6Abp.<iti 
cnutc, 

Diai-C  Ati  pAippse  ’ha  commit)  -oeApsA  ip  T)oipcpeAp 
puil, 

biArC  5AC  steAnn  pl6ibe  Ap  pun  6ipeAnn  ip  mdinte 
Ap  cpiot, 

t a  615111  put  a  ti-6x\5pAi‘C  mo  IvCipin  Dub. 


Poems  III.  and  IV.  are  well  known,  but  they  cannot 
be  omitted  from  any  Irish  anthology.  “  God  with  you, 
heroes  of  the  Gael,”  is  preserved  in  the  Book  of  the 
O’Byrnes.  It  was  first  published  by  Hardiman  in  1831, 
with  an  English  metrical  version  by  Edward  Lawson, 
and  has  been  many  times  reprinted.  Sir  Samuel  Fergu¬ 
son’s  verse  rendering  is  well  known.  My  prose  transla¬ 
tion  owes  something  to  Tomas  O’Flannghaile’s  prose 
translation  in  his  “  Seacht  Sar-Dh&nta  Gaedhilge.”  The 
poem  was  addressed  to  the  O’Byrnes  of  Clann  Ragh- 
naill  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Glenmalure,  in  which 
Fiacha  MacHugh  O’Byrne,  at  the  head  of  the  Irish  of 
Leinster,  routed  the  English  under  Lord  Grey  de  Wilton, 
Viceroy.  Seldom  has  so  valiant  a  prince  found  so  worthy 
a  laureate  as  Fiacha  MacHugh  O’Byrne  in  Angus 
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I’d  give  a  kiss  to  the  young  girl  that 
would  give  her  youth  to  me, 

And  behind  the  liss  would  lie  embracing 
my  Little  Dark  Rose  ! 

The  Erne  shall  rise  in  rude  torrents,  hills 
shall  be  rent, 

The  sea  shall  roll  in  red  waves,  and  blood 
be  poured  out, 

Every  mountain  glen  in  Ireland,  and  the 
bogs  shall  quake 

Some  day  ere  shall  perish  my  Little  Dark 
Rose  ! 


MacDaighre  O’Daly.  Some  of  the  quatrains  have 
been  set  to  the  gallant  tramping  music  of  “  Billy  Byrne 
of  Ballymanus.” 

“  The  Little  Dark  Rose  ”  is  the  original  of  Mangan’s 
“  Dark  Rosaleen.”  The  Irish  poem  (which  is  not  to 
be  judged  by  my  English  prose  rendering)  is  a  finer 
poem  than  Mangan’s,  having  more  of  the  wine  of  poetry 
and  less  of  the  froth  of  rhetoric.  Its  passionate  love 
phrases  are  of  course  allegorical.  The  song  is  tradition¬ 
ally  associated  with  Red  Hugh  O’Donnell,  who  speaks 
therein  as  the  lover  of  the  mystical  Rose,  but  in  the 
form  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  it  is  later  than  1602. 
Hardiman  published  it  with  an  English  metrical  version 
by  Thomas  Furlong. 
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triA|it3riA  oitipeift  gfAf 

seA$^n  triAc  ttAitem  tmeAttiAig  ccc.  (1604) 

Ca  ceo  T>ubAb  Af  gAb  ftiAb, 

Ceo  nAb  ,oc4inig  foirhe  fiArh  ; 

C4  ciumeAf  T)UAifc  Ann  um  ndn 
Abe  AmAin  Cfom-gut  An  bfbin. 

C4  cling  tid  mApb  leif  An  ngAoit, 
tttonuAp,  ir  ceAbCA  bpom  ■oumn  ! ! 

C4  An  piAb  •oub  te  glop  gAfb 
As  fbgfAt)  tiAipe  An  *oume  rhAipb. 

An  tunc,  a  tiAfAil  big  mo  bpoi-be, 

■Qo  pgpeA-o  go  -oubAb  An  beAn  pi-be  ? 

1  meotiAn  cium-UAigneAb  onibe 
If  curhAb  t>o  bi  p!  Ag  bAgcAoineAt). 

T)’fpeAgAip  \  g Ab  map  if  bAllA 
go  t)ubAb  -ouAifc  le  mAc  aIIa  ; 
tlfof  glAoit)  coileAb  mAf  bA  gn4t, 

'S  niof  fbgAip  tiuinn  Am  n4  cpAt. 
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THE  DIRGE  OF  OLIVER  GRACE 

BY  SEAGHAN  MAC  WALTER  WALSH  (1604) 

A  dusky  mist  is  on  every  hill, 

A  mist  that  hath  never  come  before  ; 

There  is  a  mournful  silence  in  the  noontide 
Broken  by  the  heavy  voice  of  sorrow. 


The  death  knell  sounds  upon  the  wind, 
To  us,  alas,  a  messenger  of  grief! 

The  black  raven  with  hoarse  note 
Proclaims  the  hour  of  the  dead. 


Is  it  for  thee,  young  noble  one  of  my  heart, 
The  bean  sidhe  hath  sorrowfully  wailed  ? 

In  the  lonely  quiet  midnight 
Full  pitifully  she  lamented. 


Every  wall  and  rampart  answered  her 
Mournfully,  sadly,  with  its  echo ; 

The  cock  hath  not  crowed  according  to  his 
wont, 

Nor  proclaimed  to  us  time  or  season. 
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lib,  a  ’bpbip  O15  mo  bfoi*e, 

If  6  T)0  bif  ACA  fl  ’bAOltieA*, 

If  e  T)o-t5eip  An  l a  'nA  oi*te, 

If  6  ■oo-beifi  An  buriiAi*  Af  *AOinib.. 

till  AgAinn  Anoif,  mo  bfon  ! 

1  n-Aic  Ati  cfAoi  Abe  caoi*  if  •oeof’, 
SileA*  •oeop  if  got  if  caoi* 

“PeAfCA  -butnn  if  bfifeA*  cjioibe. 

lib,  A  biif,  vo  leAg  ca  borbbe 
t)l.4t  ’f  fS^irh  Af  ngbige  if  Aoifoe, 
tHomiAf,  nlop  f^fArh  Aif  De  buAi* 
gAn  ceAp  Aji  ntiAoine  ’*ul  fAn  uai$. 

1  fp6iflin5  tAnn  bA  ceAiin  a  Iaiti, 

As  cofAinc  ceifc  a  $aoiL  ’f  a  *4irh, 
|?a  trieifse  a  AtAf  UAfAil  pbm 
If  UprhmfiAn  vo  puAif  clu  1  506m. 

til  bio*  t)Aile  nA  Cuipce  Af  Aon  top 
£4  djU*  bfbm  nApb’  £6it)if  ’fi6i*ceAb, 
A  feAlbtbip  *o1lif  ’f  a  6foi*e  cdAfCA 
Cp6  b4f  An  615-frif  bA  rhOf  1  ■oct'dittb 
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Alas,  young  Oliver  of  my  heart, 

’Tis  thy  death  that  she  keeneth  ; 

’Tis  it  that  turneth  day  to  night, 

’Tis  it  that  bringeth  sorrow  to  men. 

Now,  my  grief!  we  have  nought 
In  the  place  of  the  good  man  but  weeping 
and  tears, 

Shedding  of  tears,  and  crying,  and  weeping, 
Is  our  portion  henceforth,  and  break  of  heart. 

Alas,  O  death,  thou  hast  struck  down  forever 
The  blossom  and  beauty  of  our  highest 
branch, — 

My  grief,  no  victory  would  satisfy  death 
But  the  going  to  the  grave  of  our  people’s 
leader. 

In  clash  of  swords  his  hand  was  stout 
To  guard  the  right  of  his  kin  and  kith, 
Under  the  banner  of  his  own  noble  father 
And  Ormond’s  banner  that  found  fame  afar. 

Baile  na  Cuirte  was  not  wont  to  be 
Under  cloud  of  sorrow  that  could  not  be 
lifted, 

Its  faithful  lord  with  his  heart  in  anguish 
For  the  young  man’s  death  that  was  gracious 
in  accomplishments. 
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Oi§pe  ceApc  4  Aintne,  a  gfA-OAtn  'f  4  p6ime, 
If  oigpe  a  fcAice  in  546  Aifo  -o’^ipinn, 
tri4f  6f4nn  n4  •OAipe  bA  mAifeAC  4  pCACAin, 
Do  $e4lt  50  leAtfA*  50  leAtAn  4  $6454. 

til  mAp  fo  "oo  bi  1  m>An  ■oo’n  cf6irh-peAf 
,ACc  "out  f4n  uAig  50  huAigneAC  ’n4  AonAf, 
lib!  if  cpeAC  f4X)4  6  le  n-4  10, 

If  bpbn  Cfioitie  va  CCile  50  T)eoit>. 

If  mAtAip  1  if  cfotn  pA  CurhAiii 
Af  n-oul  50  tu4t  T)A  Ceile  1  n-uip, 

AtAif  4  clAinne  ’f  4  c6at)  jpAb, 

UC  !  If  1  t)0  fUAIf  4  CfAb. 

til  Ie4nf4it)  f6  4n  piAb  50  ■oeord 
£4  $le4nnc4it>  DUbA  nA  fLCibcib  ceoni, 
til  CUnnpeAf  4  4t)4fc  50  binn  45  fbibeAb 
114  gut  4  $4t>4f  4j\  beinn  An  cflCibe. 

til  peicpeAf  6  Af  Ui4iC-e4C  65 
C4f  clAibe  if  pAL  45  ■obAnArh  pbiT), 

CA  clAoClOb  4f  4  triAipe  50  veo\t>, 

Af  4  rhOfOACc  'do  tuic  epom-Ceo. 
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His  name’s  true  heir,  its  pride  and  ornament, 
Heir  of  his  house  in  every  airt  of  Ireland, 
Like  the  oaken  tree  comely,  to  be  seen 
He  promised  to  fling  far  his  branches. 

Yet  that  was  not  in  destiny  for  the  kindly 
man, 

But  to  go  to  the  grave  alone,  all  lonesome, 

Alas,  ’tis  a  long  woe  in  his  day 

And  a  heart’s  grief  to  his  spouse  forever. 

She  is  a  mother  heavy  in  affliction 
Whose  mate  hath  gone  full  early  into  the 
clay, 

Her  children’s  father,  her  first  beloved, 
Alas,  ’tis  she  hath  tasted  sorrow  ! 

Never  again  will  he  follow  the  deer 
In  dusky  glens  or  on  misty  hills, 

His  horn  will  not  be  heard  sweetly  blowing 
Or  the  voice  of  his  hounds  on  the  mountain 
ben. 

He  will  not  be  seen  on  a  swift  young  horse 
Clearing  a  road  over  fosse  and  fence, — 

His  comeliness  is  forever  changed, 

On  his  majesty  hath  fallen  a  mist. 


A  Urh  ttponncAC  50  fAnn  ’ru  lui$e, 

A  6poi6e  meAtimnAC  trupG  jao 
Slot  riA  gctipAti  Agur  CApA  ha  mt)ApT>, 

SeApc  nA  gceotpAA  6aoap  50  tiipx». 

Sotup  aii  t)iiin  nl  pp^itin  •oon’  6lu, 

A6c  coriipfeitpi*  50  tiip-o  mo  6umAit>, 

A5  pite^A  16011111  Tieop  p.A  AeipeAi!)  5A6  Iaoi 
Ap  tuAmbA  An  6upAi-6  tio  CpA6  mo  CpoiAe. 


His  gift-giving  hand  lieth  still, 

His  gallant  heart  is  dead  and  lifeless, — 

Seed  of  soldiers,  friend  of  poets, 

Love  of  the  loud-chanting  music-makers  ! 

The  light  of  poesy  thy  fame  needeth  not, 
Yet  it  will  emblazon  on  high  my  grief, 

As  I  shed  tears  at  each  day’s  end 
On  the  soldier’s  tomb  for  whom  my  heart 
is  heavy. 


This  dirge  for  an  Irish  soldier  may  well  find  a  place 
here,  although  it  does  not  quite  come  within  the  scope 
indicated  by  the  title  “  D&nta  Grlosuighthe  Gaedheal.” 
Oliver  Grace,  heir  of  the  old  baronial  house  of  Courts- 
town  (tutle  tiA  Cuiftce),  County  Kilkenny,  died  in 
1604.  Seaghdn  Mac  Walter  Walsh  was  son  of  Walter 
Walsh  who  was  chief  of  his  clan,  “  Walsh  of  the 
Mountains.”  In  1831  Hardiman  (who  published  the 
poem)  made  an  appeal  for  the  collection  of  Walsh’s 
poems  up  to  then  preserved  on  the  lips  of  the  people 
of  the  Walsh  mountains  ;  but  Irish  has  ebbed  from  the 
Walsh  mountains  and  Seaghdn  Mac  Walter’s  poems  are 
doubtless  lost.  The  dirge  has  the  simplicity  and  the  sin¬ 
cerity  which  so  many  later  dirges  want. 
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VI 


ceACfiAttmA  jfiiofuiSte 


1 

“Oo  tpeAfgAip  Art  pAojAl  if  -DO  pero  An  gAot  trtAf 
ptriAl 

AlAfcf Am,  CAepAp,  ’f  An  tnbi“o  “oo  t>i  ’nA  bpAipc, 

TLA  An  UeArhAip  ’nA  pbAp,  if  £6aC  CpAoi  mAp  ca, — 
’S  nA  SAfAnAij  pbm  no  b’feroip  50  bpui$i*oip  bip ! 

2 

(gAebeAl  ATtubAipc  Ap  bpeicpm  no  SAfAnAi$  Ap 
n-A  bpobAt)  Af  bpAnn) 

ttlAit  “oo  copAtt,  a  bpAinn  ! 

■RAt  “oo  topAfb  Ap  gAb  Aon  bpAoib  : 

CpuAj  gAn  cpAinnce  Inpe  PaiI 
tAn  nen’  topAb  gAb  Aon  t A  ! 

3 

pubun  puib,  a  fluAig  §AorbeAl, 
tli  rrtAip  AomneAb  AgAib  : 
gAilt  Ag  coriipoinn  bup  gcpibe, — 
tie  pluAj  prbe  bup  pArnAil! 

Just  as  in  early  Irish  manuscripts,  Irish  love  of  nature 
or  of  nature’s  God  so  frequently  bursts  out  in  fugitive 
quatrains  of  great  beauty,  so  in  the  seventeenth  and 
eighteenth  century  manuscripts  we  find  Irish  hate  of  the 
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VI 


SOME  REBEL  QUATRAINS 

1 

The  world  hath  conquered,  the  wind  hath 
scattered  like  dust 

Alexander,  Caesar,  and  all  that  shared  their 
sway, 

Tara  is  grass,  and  behold  how  Troy  lieth  low, 
And  even  the  English,  perchance  their  hour 
will  come  ! 

2 

[A  dispossessed  Gael  sees  an  Englishman 
hanging  upon  a  tree ) 

Good  is  thy  fruit,  O  tree  ! 

The  luck  of  thy  fruit  on  every  bough  ; 
Would  that  the  trees  of  Innisfail 
Were  full  of  thy  fruit  every  day  ! 

3 

A  shame  upon  you,  host  of  the  Gael, 
Among  you  there  is  none  that  liveth  : 
The  Galls  are  dividing  your  lands, — 

A  phantom  host  is  your  symbol ! 

English  (a  scarcely  less  holy  passion)  expressing  itself 
suddenly  and  splendidly  in  many  a  stray  stanza  jotted 
down  on  a  margin  or  embedded  in  a  long  and  worthless 
poem.  I  give  three  specimens. 
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VII 


6m’  Sseot  Afi  Afn>ttlAi$ 
pAit 

(As  bASCAOineAt)  Ati-FO^lArm  6if\eAnn) 

seAtiuin  c6mrm  ccc.  0°’eir  1607) 

Otn’  rseol  a\\  itvo-ttiAis  V4’1  n’  ^0T)lA,rn 

01  t)te 

'S  -OO  ttpeot)  S°  t>t^C  016  'DitA  A  pobAit 

■oilif  ; 

51P  t\0-fAT)A  AC^IT)  VlA  t>pAt  fe  t>TvorSA1A 
bioPbAb, 

•beoiP  gtifv  r^f  A  ‘oe’n  Cos^t 

CflOtA. 

A  £<5t>La  £Uir,  ir  riAp  tiAb  pollur 

•OAOib-fe 

5up  COfA  c-Al  A\y  fiin-flioCc  rii05Ail 

rhileA*  ; 

"Oeof  niofv  pAsbAb  i  gclAfi  ,oo  bpottAi^ 
tUp  ■OeolfA'o  Al  5AC  cp^tiA  coigcttfbe. 
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VII 


FROM  MY  GRIEF  ON  FAL’S 
PROUD  PLAIN 

( Lamenting  the  oppression  of  Ireland ) 

BY  GEOFFREY  KEATING  {after  l6o j) 

From  my  grief  on  Fal’s  proud  plain  I  sleep 
no  night, 

And  till  doom  the  plight  of  her  native  folk 
hath  crushed  me  : 

Tho’  long  they  stand  a  fence  against  a 
rabble  of  foes, 

At  last  there  hath  grown  full  much  of  the 
wild  tare  through  them. 


Ah,  faithless  F6dla,  ’tis  shame  that  thou 
see’st  not  clearly 

That  ’twere  meeter  to  give  thy  milk  to  the 
clustering  clan  of  Mileadh, — 

No  drop  hath  been  left  in  the  expanse  of 
thy  smooth  white  breast 
That  the  litter  of  every  foreign  sow  hath 
not  sucked  ! 
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5-aC  Cfieo-o  5Ati  cAfs  c Af  fill  t)Af 
togAifi  fineA* 

go  bOif-flioCc  Atumn  AffAit)  CobtAij; 
CAOil-mbfeAg, 

If  teo  gAti  JfAfSAf  lArh  Af  tvoonA- 
bftnt>ne, 

5a6  fOt>  if  feAff  t>Af  n-Aicib  eodAf- 
Aoibne. 

AcAlt)  fOlfne  Ag  fAf  f  An  OtAf  fO 
tog  a  li'orhtA, 

*OAf  OOif  beit  clAt  51-6  Aft)  A  fOtlA 

Ag  fSAoiteAt) ; 

S10L  CosAin  SAn  Aift>  ’f  Ati  CAt-fuil 
bot)Af-0lA0it>ce, 

’S  riA  I1O15  6’n  mtDAn-tffAt  fsAince  1 
SCoiscfioiiAit), 

tl A  tOifig  6AifS  O’n  tIAf  SAn  bosA* 
t>ft$-nifc 

1  nsleo  $0f  sAibteAC  IA  nA  tonnA- 
bunine, 

£A  ffoin  An  fcAic  t)A  $nAt  A  scosAt) 
1  ntriofniAib  ; 

Hi  T)Cit>  bA  nAf  aOc  cA6  SAn  CoriiAtt 
■olige  Af  bit. 
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Every  common  crew  that  hath  chosen  to 
come  across  the  sea 

To  the  olden  golden  comely  race  of 
Cobhthach  Caol  mBreagh, 

The  irs  without  challenge  of  battle  are  our 
stricken  palaces, 

Every  field  most  fruitful  of  our  pleasant- 
bordered  places. 


There  are  many  waxing  strong  in  this  plain 
of  Lugh  the  smooth, 

Who  ought  to  be  weak,  though  high  their 
roll  extends  ; 

Eoghan’s  seed  hath  no  honour,  the  Dalcas- 
sian  blood  dumb-stricken, 

And  the  heroes  from  Strabane  scattered  in 
foreign  countries. 


The  famous  chiefs  of  Naas  make  no  manly 
movement, 

Though  once  those  fiery  bands  were  fierce 
in  fight ; 

In  the  State’s  despite  they  waged  their  war 
in  squadrons — 

Not  theirs  the  shame,  but  of  those  who 
fulfilled  not  justice. 
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tnba  beo  ip'b-fl.Ait  -^ine  if  t)poiriA 
TXAOile 

'S  na  leog-din  l^mpe  o’n  tfliig  vo  bponn.At> 
income, 

■Oxif  troOig,  niop  b’iic  uo’ti  ciin  po  i 
ti-opgail  t)pigT)e 

geoin  if  g^pt.4  Of  -apt)  x>&  •ocog.dil- 
tribipc. 

ItlunA  bfOifi-6  ceift)  ti-A  n-iip'o-peann 
pobat  cpioC  gCuipc 

Ap  fOifne^fC  nirh^T)  nt>4n.A  n-oltdrh 
iroiogAlc^O, 

Hi  mOp  nip  b’pe^pp  go>n  04ipt)e  4  bpopgain- 
■oioglAim, 

’S  a  peoUvt)  flin  i  bp^Sn  cx\p  conn^ib 
CUoPriA  ! 
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If  the  high  chief  lived  of  Aine  and  Druim 
Daoile 

And  the  strong  lions  of  Maigue  who  granted 
gifts, 

There  surely  were  no  place  for  this  rabble 
where  Bride  meets  Blackwater, 

But  shouts  and  outcries  on  high  announcing 
their  ruin  and  rout. 

Unless  the  artisan  of  the  high  heavens  help 
the  folk  of  Core’s  territories 

Against  the  violence  of  bold,  ever-ready, 
vengeful  enemies, 

’Twere  almost  better  that  they  were  straight¬ 
way  winnowed  and  gleaned, 

And  sent  safe  into  exile  over  the  waves  of 
Cliodhna  1 


VIII 


tno  CjuiAiSe  triAt1  Ca  6i|te 

(A5  feAgcAoineAt)  T>Aoif\fe  nA  ti&neAnn) 

seAtrtuti  cetcirm  ccc.  (1644?) 

trio  tptiAige  mAp  ca  6ipe 
*0’6tr  CtAoCUngte  a  cAit-f6ime, 

Uug  pf  AoibneAf  a\\  UfitpA 
pi  TiAoip-rheAp  tiA  rroAnA^-fA. 

T)o  tuic  a  T>leA£:c-pj;6irh  feipce 
*Oa  jjnuip  Aluinn  mneAtlCA, 
t)uime  CAorh-poipne  <MoCc A 
T)it  saC  Aon-oijpe  uipti. 

Hi  peAp  Aon  •o’uAiptib  t>AtibA, 
SgAOilceAC  a  luCc  LeAtiAtfinA, 

C|\6ax)  j;eAl  t)A  T)co$Ait  gAn  cpeoip 
Ap  peAt)  An  tiotriAin  neifeoit. 

AtibAp  CUtppe  CApt-A  t)1, 
t!)eit  gAn  CAOtfitAC  gAn  C6ite, 
gAn  teAnn^ti  in  a  teAbAip 
t)eAn  gAn  ceAgAip  jaC  cp6in-pip. 
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VIII 


MY  PITY  HOW  IRELAND 
STANDETH 

[Lamenting  the  slavery  of  Ireland ) 

BY  GEOFFREY  KEATING  (1644  0 

My  pity  how  Ireland  standeth, 

Her  battle-triumph  transformed  ; 

She  hath  exchanged  happiness  for  ruin, 
Despised  by  these  savages. 

Fallen  her  own  winsome  beauty 
From  her  lovely  shapely  face, 

Full-breasted  nurse  of  fair  hosts. 

No  heir  is  left  to  her  ! 

Unknown  now  are  Banba’s  nobles. 

Scattered  are  their  followers, 

A  bright  band  driven  without  guidance 
Throughout  the  wearisome  world  ! 

A  woeful  thing  hath  befallen  her: 

She  hath  no  friend,  no  mate, 

No  lover  in  her  bed, — 

A  woman  with  no  strong  man’s  protection  ! 
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5<in  Aon-peAp  tei-pe  Ag  luige 
typiop-puil  o£ca  a  tiionrfunne, 

SgSirh  glAC-poillpe  j;ep  tiUAt  -oi, 
SnuA’O  nA  tiAC-cuippe  uipCi. 

Do  Cuip  pi  a  puil  *oe  CAbAip, 

*Oo  tp6ig  a  pteACc  peApcAtriAit 
tub  pionn-xlp-o-glAn  114  nglAC  ngeAt 
lAp  ti-tonnApbA-i)  itiac  ttlileAti. 

tli  putt  puil,  aici  pe  tiAOin-peAp, 

-Ap  n-imteACc  tipuil  piop-jAoiAeAl 
C<\p  pAl  5conpAt>A(i  gcuAn  ngeAl, 
OpCpAtiAC  UAit)  a  bAigneAt). 

tli  puigbe  An  bAincpeAbAci  bog 
teAnnxin  nA  c6ile  CApAt) 

5o  ceACc  piop-gAOi-OeAl  ’nA  gAp, 
glbp  nA  pAoip-peAp  50  piAbAp. 

lonitnut  /pt)-ptAit  puinn  tWibA 
C115  neApc  ■oo’n  p6mn  AllrhApPiA, 
Cp<§AT>  pAObpAC  DO  b’AipCe  Tl'peAt) 
-Ap  CaoitiCaC  mAicne  ttlileAt). 
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No  man  lieth  beside  her 
Of  the  true  blood  of  her  heart’s  affec¬ 
tion,- — 

And  tho’  bright  beauty  was  her  birthright, 
The  hue  of  sorrow  is  on  her. 


She  hath  turned  her  hope  from  help, 
Her  loving  children  have  forsaken 
The  fair,  tall,  white-palmed  woman, — - 
For  the  sons  of  Mileadh  are  banished. 

She  hath  no  hope  of  any  husband, 

For  the  true  Gaelic  blood  is  gone 
Over  the  stormy  white-bayed  sea — 
For  this  her  mind  is  heavy. 

The  gentle  widow  shall  not  find 
A  lover  or  a  friendly  mate 
Until  the  true  Gaels  come  again,— 
With  freemen’s  shouts  inspiring  dread. 


The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  chiefs  of 
Banba 

Hath  given  power  to  the  foreign  soldiery, 
The  keen  band  most  mature  in  growth, 
Over  the  friend  of  the  sons  of  Mileadh. 
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6igceApc  tiA  nfitpeAnnAC  p£in 
T)o  tpeAfgAip  iat>  t>o  Aon-Mim, 

Ag  ppAipnn  pA  CeApc  jeApp  <ioppA<i, 
tli  neApc  Aipm  ha  n-eAdcponnAC. 

tli  tiiongnA-p  T)'inip  nA  neApc 
t)eit  T)eipeoa  x>’eip  a  tiAnnpAdc, 
’O’frine  gAOitteAl  tiA  ngniorh  nAip, 

^a£  AOin-peAp  -0io5  gAH  ’ofojMit. 

An  ptAiteAf  puApAOAp  pin 
Ap  mif  oiptieipc  Citiip, 

Cp6AT)  lonn  Lep  puAt  a  tiAnnpA, 
tit  ftiAip  "opons  •oe’n  t)orhAn-fA. 

Ci a  An  cpoitfe  n^,p  (itAoCtAiA  pin 
T)e  ttiAicne  gtdprhAip  gAOiPit, 

A  n-Apj;Ain  gAn  Poinjteic  gceAtl, 
Apo-puit  oipPeipc  ha  tiGipeAnn  ? 

t)uime  An  Atcpuim,  51-6  1  pin, 

’Ha  -oitleACc  -o’eip  5A6  Aom-fip, 

A  ttluipe,  ip  cpuA$  mAp  tAptA, 

5An  cpnuAt)  n-taite  n-AtApt>A. 
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Tis  the  wrong-doing  of  the  Irish  themselves 
That  have  overthrown  them  with  one 
stroke, 

Quarrelling  about  some  fleeting  transient 
right,— 

And  not  the  strength  of  the  enemy’s  arms. 

No  wonder  that  the  isle  of  strengths. 

Once  beloved,  should  now  repine 
For  the  Gaelic  race  of  noble  deeds, 

Who  once  cherished  her  full  well. 

The  rule  that  they  attained 
Over  the  illustrious  isle  of  Eibhear, 

The  fiery  tribe  that  hated  her  love. 

No  other  race  in  the  world  hath  attained. 


Where  is  the  heart  that  it  hath  not  sickened 
Of  the  glorious  sons  of  the  Gael, 

To  see  the  plundering  of  unresisting  churches 
By  the  high  illustrious  blood  of  Ireland  ? 


The  nurse  of  the  fosterling  though  she  be, 
Widowed  of  every  husband, 

O  Mary,  how  pitiful  her  fate, 

Bereft  of  all  her  ancestral  beauty  ! 
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tjAn  -ofon  Ap  otc  tiA  tunnpe, 

CpuA&  gAgcput  tia  tunnill-pe, 

Aicme  a  peAltiuigte  mAp  peAn, 
SeAn-rhAtAip  rhAicne  filiteAt). 

*0’fA5Ait>  piiro  ipe  jah  cpeoip, 
lAppmA  a  cloirme  ’p  A  cmeoil, 

CAfO  pi  AT)  CA0111CeA(i  T)A  scAilg, 
SgAOitceAC  iat)  Arm  gAC  Aon-Aipo. 

meipT>peA<;  gAn  ioCc,  gAn  onCip, 

An  CpioC  po  puipc  pAptAtoin, 

*Oo  Cpion  A  ci Alt  gAn  CorhtA, 

’S  a  p?ol  pA  Apuing  tTDAnApAA ! 


These  very  difficult  poems  of  Keating  have  a  power 
and  a  distinction  in  the  original  which  it  is  impossible 
to  transfuse  into  English.  In  fact,  in  my  rough  prose 
versions  they  cease  to  be  poetry,  and  those  who  know 
English  only  will  not  understand  my  motive  in  including 
them.  Some  passages  of  my  translation  are  merely  ten¬ 
tative,  especially  in  the  second  poem,  the  text  of  which 
is  probably  corrupt.  Keating’s  poems  were  first  col¬ 
lected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  J.  C.  MacErlean,  S.J. 
(for  the  Gaelic  League),  and  were  published  in  1900. 
I  am  not  aware  of  any  published  translations  of  either  of 
the  poems  here  reprinted.  Father  MacErlean  has 
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Without  protection  against  the  island’s  evil, 
Alas,  the  deformity  of  her  condition, 

Those  who  possessed  her  thus, — 

The  ancient  mother  of  the  sons  of  Mileadh. 

That  it  is  that  hath  left  her  bewildered, — 
The  remnant  of  her  children  and  her  race, 
Altho’  they  are  mournful,  goaded  as  they  are, 
They  are  dispersed  in  every  airt. 

A  harlot  without  respect  or  honour 
Is  this  land  of  Partholon’s  stronghold,— 
Her  reason  hath  withered  without  reward, 
And  her  seed  is  subject  to  savages  ! 


kindly  read  through  my  versions,  and  I  have  gratefully 
adopted  some  of  his  suggestions.  He  would  paraphrase 
stanza  1 5  of  No.  VIII.  thus: — “Sadly  is  the  state  o 
the  ancient  mother  of  the  sons  of  Mileadh,  her  former 
loyal  possessors,  deformed  through  their  leaving  her 
unprotected  against  the  evils  that  encompass  her.” 

The  Flight  of  the  Earls  seems  to  be  alluded  to  in  line 
16  of  No.  VII.  The  date  1644  is  apparently  indicated 
in  the  final  quatrain  of  No.  VIII.,  which  quatrain,  how¬ 
ever,  I  omit,  as  it  is  pure  prose  and  provides  an  anti¬ 
climax  to  the  passion  and  bitterness  of  the  preceding 
quatrain. 
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IX 


mo  toeAtiriAcc  teAc,  a  ssfiiftirm 

seAtntJti  ceicirm  ccc.  (tire.  1606) 

tTlo  t)eAnnA(ic  le^c,  a  pgplbinn, 

50  tiinip  Aoittinti  eAlg^! 

’S  epilog  r\At  t6ip  -o^rh  a  be^ntiA, 
git)  j;n4t  a  •ocedniM  T)e.Ap5A  ! 

Sl4n  •04  huaipte  ip  "04  hoipeAdc, 

SL4n  50  poi-be^Cc  *04  cl6ipCib, 

St4n  *o4  bAtiCfi-ACcAiO  c^oine, 

Sl4n  t>4  pAOifctb  pe  nSigpe ! 

tTlo  ft4n  t>4  mine, 

SL4n  p4  rhite  t)4  cnocaib, 

ItlodeAn  t)o’n  cl  c4  innci, 

St4n  t>4  linncib  'p  t>4  IoCaiO! 

Sl4n  t)4  coiUcitt  p4  topt^ib, 

Sl4n  pep  t>4  coptAitt  iAf5Ai$, 

Sl4n  -o4  mOincit)  ’p  t»4  b4nc<\ib, 

§l4n  104  p4txMb  'p  X)4  pi4psAitt ! 
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IX 


MY  BLESSING  WITH  THEE, 
WRITING 

BY  GEOFFREY  KEATING  (ciTC.  1606) 

My  blessing  with  thee,  writing, 

To  the  delightful  isle  of  Erin  ! 

Alas,  that  I  see  not  her  hill-tops, 

Tho’  frequent  blaze  their  beacons  ! 

Farewell  to  her  princes  and  people, 

A  fond  farewell  to  her  clerics, 
Farewell  to  her  gentle  women, 
Farewell  to  her  learned  in  letters  ! 

Farewell  to  her  level  plains, 

A  thousand  farewells  to  her  hills. 
All  hail  to  him  that  dwelleth  there, 
Farewell  to  her  pools  and  lakes  ! 

Farewell  to  her  fruit-bearing  forests, 

Farewell  to  her  fishing  weirs, 

Farewell  to  her  bogs  and  leas, 

Farewell  to  her  raths  and  moors  ! 
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SL<Sn  Oin'  Cpoitm  -oa  ciiAncAib, 
Slin  pop  X)a  ciiAptAiti  cpornA, 
SopAit)  ‘oA  cuICaiG  aoiiaiJ, 

SlAn  UAim  da  cpAot»Ait>  cpomA. 

gi-6  ginAt  a  p<5iptie  ppAoCt)A 
1  n-inip  riAorhtA  neAtnboCc, 

Siap  cap  T>pom<ltAt>  nA  •oileAnn 
tDeip,  a  pspiDinn,  trio  tieAnriACc ! 
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Farewell  from  my  heart  to  her  harbours, 
Farewell  to  her  heavy  pastures, 

Adieu  to  her  hillocks  of  hosting, 
Farewell  to  her  bending  branches  ! 

Though  battle-wrath  be  frequent 
In  the  holy  heaven-favoured  isle, 
Westward  o’er  ocean’s  ridge, 

Take,  O  writing,  my  blessing. 
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X 


CAOin  Cti  peiti,  a  t)viirie  boicc 

seAtnun  ceicirm  ccc.  {tire.  1640) 

CAOin  tu  pCin,  a  tsuine  tioiCc, 

“Oe  CAoineAt)  CAit  coipg  no  full ; 

tU  CAOin  ingeAn,  nA  CAOin  mAC 
DAp  cuipeAt)  pA  bfAC  1  n-uip. 

CAOin  A|\  t>cup  tdo  feACAt)  p6in 
T16  nt>ul  inf  An  gcpC  ■oo’o’  Copp ; 

CAOin,  6p  tigeAn  t>uic  a  tiioc, 

An  £Aip  puAip  Cplopc  Af  no  fon. 

CAOin  Af  fulling  Af  100  pgAt 

Cpfopc,  -oo  CeAnnuig  cAC  i  gcpAnn, 

CAOin  a  t)A  lAirh  ’f  a  t>A  Coif, 

If  a  CporCe  -oo  fgoilc  An  t>aIU 

UaCai-6  cAC  uile  f  A  peAt : 

ttA  CAOin  neAt  nA  pAtAit)  uaic, 

SeAC  Ap  leAgAt)  piArh  i  gcpC, 

TJoilge  tiuic  tu  p6in,  a  tpuAig. 
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KEEN  THYSELF,  POOR  WIGHT 

BY  GEOFFREY  KEATING  (cirC.  1 640) 

Keen  thyself,  poor  wight  : 

From  weeping  others  restrain  thine  eyes  ; 
Keen  not  daughter,  keen  not  son 
That  hath  been  shrouded  in  clay. 

Keen  first  thine  own  sin 
Ere  thy  body  goeth  into  dust  ; 

Keen,  since  thou  must  pay  for  it, 

The  passion  Christ  suffered  for  thy  sake. 

Keen  the  sufferings  on  thy  behalf 
Of  Christ,  Who  redeemed  all  upon  a  tree, 
Keen  His  two  hands  and  His  two  feet, 
And  H  is  heart  which  the  blind  man  clave. 

Every  single  one  shall  go  : 

Yet  keen  none  that  shall  pass  from  thee, — 
Beyond  all  that  have  ever  been  laid  in  earth, 
Thine  own  case,  poor  wretch,  toucheth  thee 
most  nearly. 
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&\\  Cputuig  L4tn  tieAp  ah  cSaoip 
Itdiji  rhACA,  mn^ot,  ip  pip, 
tli  putt  AjAinn  cpuAg  11A  tpeAn 
HaC  p^bAib  tiAinn  T>’gA5  triAp  pi 

Da  bpAicpeA  a  n-oeAdAii!)  uaic, 
ttl  Ap  acavo  n a  pltiAij  po  puitin, 
Cap  a  nxieACAnb  putri  i  gcpe, 

Do  CAOinpeA  tu  pein  Ap  ncuip. 

A\\  pL6i5  £161 n,  14  r\A  plUAg, 
bub  t)iiitie  ’nA  j;uAt  vo  £n6, 
•bnoip  git)  Alumn  vo  Cput, 
ttluiiA  scAOinip  ’lipup  tu  p6in. 

CeAbCAipe  D6  6’p  6  ah  bAp, 

D  A  pAlb  opc-pA  'riA  CiAp  CpUAlb, 
Do-j6AnAb  cu  t ’  AiriileAp  pein, 

Ip  AiititeAp  An  c6  vo  CuAib. 

CpuAg  pm,  ^  botcAin  gan  ceitl, 
Da  ticuisCeA  tu  p6in  triAp  caoi, 
Do  lei^peA  tie  CAOtneAb  CAiC, 

’S  tio  beiteA  go  bpAt  Ag  caoi. 


Of  all  that  the  Creator’s  right  hand  hath 
made, 

Of  boys,  of  women,  and  of  men, 

There  is  none,  weak  or  mighty, 

But  shall  pass  unto  his  death. 

Couldst  thou  see  all  that  have  gone  from 
thee, 

As  these  hosts  beneath  us  are, 

Before  all  that  have  ever  gone  into  earth, 
Thou  wouldst  keen  thyself  first. 

On  Sion  hill,  on  the  day  of  the  hosts, 
Thy  face  shall  be  blacker  than  a  coal, 
Though  fair  thy  aspect  now, — 

Unless  thou  keen  thyself  while  here. 

Since  death  is  the  messenger  of  God, 
Shouldst  thou  repine  at  his  doings, 

Th  ou  wouldst  achieve  thine  own  misfortune 
And  the  misfortune  of  him  that  hath  gone. 

Alas,  poor  witless  wight, 

Didst  thou  understand  thyself  as  thou  art, 
Thou  wouldst  cease  to  keen  for  others 
And  yet  wouldst  be  weeping  forever  ! 
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XI 


A  fteAti  lAn  tie  scuAim 

seAtnun  ceicmn  ccc.  {tire.  1642) 

A  tieAti  I4n  tie  pcuAim, 

Congbuig  UAim  -do  Urh : 
tit  peAji  gtiforhA  pnn, 

5e  caoi  cinn  d4j\  nsp^Ti. 

V6aC  Ap  tiAt  -oem’  pole  ! 

^6aC  mo  Copp  jAti  tut! 

P^A<i  tpAoC  -oem’  puil ! 

CtiSA-o  pe  a  bpnl  do  tntft  ? 

Ha  pi  m6  50  pvob, 

-A-pip  nA  clAon  ceAnn, 

Ap  5 An  £niom, 

5o  a  fio-6  peAng. 

’Opui’o  TOO  MaI  brn’  G6aI, 

’Ooilge  An  ps^Al  do  bop. 
tli  bfom  cneAp  pe  cneAp 
Cl5  <5  11  ceAp  An  col. 
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XI 


O  WOMAN  FULL  OF  WILE 

BY  GEOFFREY  KEATING  ( drC .  I  642) 

O  woman  full  of  wile, 

Keep  from  me  thy  hand  : 

I  am  not  a  man  of  the  flesh, 
Tho’  thou  be  sick  for  my  love. 


See  how  my  hair  is  grey  ! 

See  how  my  body  is  powerless  ! 
See  how  my  blood  hath  ebbed  ! 
For  what  is  thy  desire  ? 


Do  not  think  me  besotted : 
Bend  not  again  thy  head, 
Let  our  love  be  without  act 
Forever,  O  slender  witch. 


Take  thy  mouth  from  my  mouth, 
Graver  the  matter  so  ; 

Let  us  not  be  skin  to  skin : 

From  heat  cometh  will. 
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T)o  but  cp^ob^d  c^p, 

"0°  fopg  sUp  nup  -6puec, 
T)o  bioc  dpuinti  je<a  btAit, 
C-App.Atn5e.4p  mun  put. 

5^6  gniorh  Abe  511  Torn  cuipp, 
Ip  lutje  m’  builc  puAin, 
T)o-5b4nAinn  vov’  5p4-6, 

•A  beAn  tin  t)e  pcuAim  f 
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’  Tis  thy  curling  ringleted  hair, 

Thy  grey  eye  bright  as  dew, 

Thy  lovely  round  white  breast, 

That  draw  the  desire  of  eyes. 

Every  deed  but  the  deed  of  the  flesh 
And  to  lie  in  thy  bed  of  sleep 
Would  I  do  for  thy  love, 

O  woman  full  of  wile  ! 


These  three  poems  do  not  at  all  come  within  the 
scope  suggested  by  the  title  "’Daiica  stiioruijte  gAe-oeAl,” 
but  it  is  necessary  to  include  them  in  order  to  give  an 
adequate  representation  of  the  powerful  and  versatile 
genius  of  Keating.  “My  Blessing  with  Thee,  Writing,” 
was  written  while  Keating  was  in  France  (i  603-1  o). 
“  Keen  Thyself,  Poor  Wight,”  is  also  attributed  to 
Donough  Mor  O’Daly  and  to  Angus  O’Daly  Fionn, 
but  is  commonly  accepted  as  Keating’s.  It  is  said  to 
have  been  written  in  reply  to  a  poem  of  David  Dubh 
Fitzgerald’s  on  the  death  of  his  only  son.  O’Curry 
thought  that  “  O  Woman  Full  of  Wile  ”  could  not  be 
Keating’s  (although  ascribed  to  him  by  all  the  MSS.) 
because  it“  contains  no  reference  to  his  clerical  character,” 
but  it  is  plainly  just  a  dramatic  lyric,  and  in  no  sense 
autobiographical.  To  say  that  a  priest  could  not  write 
such  a  poem  would  be  to  say  that  a  priest  could  not  be 
an  artist. 
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An  Sto^Ai’oe  tt6ti)AnA6 

peAR  5Ati  4Mtim  ccc.  (1650) 

I— &A5CA01tteAt) 

Innpim  piop  if  nf  piop  bpCige, 
te  Ap  puilib  t)uinne  bA  tgAp  6, 
te  mo  CtUAfAib  CuAtAf  p6in  <3, 

-An  iif  A-oeipim  nf  Ceilim  Ap  Aon  Cop. 

t>A  vA  pAbAp  Ap  mAiT>in  im’  AonAp, 

Ip  -An  Rditfi  Ap  6p-Cnoc  CeAjbAip, 

Since  Ap  leic  Ag  piteA-b  "oCapa, 

t4n  ve  gpuAim  Ap  uai$  oa  ngAebeAl-peAp ; 

V&  pAlb  T)1Ap  ■oob’  plAt  ?A  fCAT)Alb, 
le  n-Ap  gp^brnAp  AbbAp  m’CAgnAiJ, 

UplA  mbp  tfpe  eogAin  tlCilUrmp, 

1r  <5  ’Ooitm-Aitt  nA  n-bp-tAnn  bpAobpAC. 
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XII 


THE  ROMAN  VISION 

ANONYMOUS  (1650) 

I— LAMENTATION 

I  tell  a  tale  and  no  lying  tale, 

With  mine  own  eyes  it  was  clear  to  me, 
With  mine  own  ears  I  myself  heard  it, 

The  thing  I  speak  I  speak  aloud. 

One  morning  that  I  was  alone 
In  Rome  upon  the  golden  hill  of  Cephas, 
Stretched  upon  a  flagstone  shedding  tears, 
Full  of  grief  upon  the  grave  of  the  Gaels, 

Under  which  were  two  once  generous  in 
gift-giving, 

To  whom  had  been  dear  the  cause  that  I 
lamented, 

The  mighty  Earl  of  Tyrone  of  Niall’s 
race 

And  O’Donnell  of  the  keen-edged  golden 
blades. 


An  cpit  no  fAoileAp  pjit  t>o  t)6AnArh, 

Cm  no  bipinn  ne  riiAOitinn  An  cpteibe, 

ACc  inAig'oedn  Altiinn  bpAjAixi-jeAl  p6AplA<i 
Do  bAin  b  App  50  bpAt  *oe  tieniip 

Ip  *06  tfhnepbA  1  nmeilb  ’p  1  tro^ATiArh  : 

Ip  mAit  *oo  pn  Torn  At)  a  bpAOit>ce  caoIa, 

Do  bi  am  c-6p  1  ineAtx5n  a  cSibe, 

’S  no  bi  An  pneACcA  ’p  An  lApAip  oa  h^ATiAn. 

AmibAipc  pi  lioin  pAti  mbAlt  scSatmia 
De  jlbp  mtlip  bA  binne  ’nA  ceATDA 
Dptmoim  puAp  6  UA15  nA  ■ocpbAn-peAp, — 

t)A  pAT)A  AJJ  CA01  ’p  A  CpOltie  T) A  p&AbAt). 

^a  "OeipeAt)  tn\p  1  tvoiAit)  a  pAotAip, 

Do  tog  pi  iiAill  bA  cpiiAg  te  beipceAdc 
Do  bAinpeAt)  T>eoip  50  teop  Ap  ctbipbib, 

Agtip  opnAt)  Ap  ha  ctobAib  T)A  mb’pbiTiip. 

Leip  An  niAOit)eAt)  pin  no  pin  pi  a  56A5A, 

’S  Ag  -OeApCAt)  pilAp  50  CpUAlt)  Ap  nfeAllAlb, 
Do  lAbAip  pi  te  Ui$  nA  SpSipe, 

L^n  ne  dAnnclArh  mpA  p6im  po  : 
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And  when  I  thought  to  rest  me  there, 
Behold,  I  saw  from  the  hill’s  bare  side 
A  maid  most  lovely,  with  throat  of  pearly- 
white, 

Ah,  lovelier  far  than  Venus’  self, 

Or  than  Minerva  in  form  and  shape  : 

Most  daintily  fashioned  were  her  delicate 
limbs, 

Gold  burned  in  the  depth  of  her  hair, 

And  there  shone  a  flame  through  the  snow 
of  her  cheek. 

And  on  that  spot  she  spake  and  bade  me, 
With  sweet  voice  more  melodious  than 
strings, 

To  rise  up  from  the  heroes’  grave — 

Then  long  she  wept  as  with  heart  in  anguish. 

At  length,  after  all  her  sad  ado, 

She  raised  a  lament  most  pitiful  to  hear, 
That  would  make  even  hard  clerics  weep — - 
Yea,  wring  a  sigh  from  the  stones,  if  possible. 

And  with  that  outcry  she  stretched  her  hands, 
And  looking  sternly  up  to  the  heavens, 

She  spake  to  the  King  of  the  Firmament, 
Full  of  reproach,  in  these  words  : 
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A  t)6  rhbip,  in  *oeoin  lift  m’bipceibc, 

i 

tlb  in  mipce  ceipc  beij;  615m 

*00  built)  1  n,OAinj;ein  ip  rhiciib  lbi£mn 

’0’fn^vpru1Se  6’r  t)’^  ip  tbip  1? 

0  ciim  ip  meipbitt  1  n-iinbpiop  pgbitA, 

Oip  rni’p  loninn  vo  built  gib  ion  neib 
Coip  ni  pinnpeip  ■00  pinne  An  bbiti-peip, 

.bob  Am  a\\  n-Atiip  t>o  meAllAt)  le  ti  6ibi, 

CpbAt>  pi  ntnotcip  piAn  n a  pbme 
Ap  ion  £bp  mop  mb  ’ni  a  bbile  ? 

CpbAt)  pi  pioptip  git  T>iop  bijceipc, 

Ip  rub  mbionn  pAop  nAb  mDAoptAp  6  peit  ? 

CpbAt)  pi  gcpoibceAp  boibc  gin  ion  boip, 

Agup  pliobc  ni  lobe  1  •ocoice  in  cpio$iil  po  ? 
CpbiT)  6  in  cbbAbc  nib  PSpiopcAp  bipcig 
’S  gup  biiin  i  -ocbip  1  mjeoib  tii  gcpbitniieib  ? 

Cpbit)  nib  bpeinncAp  clinn  tucbipuip, 

’S  olinn  Cpiopc  *oi  gclAonbe  50  n-bigAit)? 
Cpeit)  nib  tpuAg  ni  biiAin  t)i  gcpbibCAt) 

’S  ni  mic  cipe  ig  m$p6im’  in  cpbitii? 
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“  Mighty  God,  wilt  Thou  deign  to  hear  me, 
And  may  I  ask  Thee  one  little  question 
That  hath  baffled  all  the  sons  of  learning — 
May  I  ask  Thee,  for  to  Thee  ’tis  clear  ? 

“Since  I  am  at  fault,  without  knowledge  of 
the  subject, 

If  everyone  must  equally  expiate 
Original  sin  which  the  first  man  committed, 
Adam  our  father,  deceived  by  Eve, 

“Why,  then,  is  the  penalty  exacted 
From  one  race  more  than  another? 

Why  is  every  unjust  churl  made  free, 

And  every  freeman  made  a  slave? 

“  Why  are  the  poor  crucified  though  crime¬ 
less, 

While  the  tribe  of  sinners  enjoyeth  the 
world’s  goods  ? 

Why  are  not  heretics  extirpated 
Tho’  stubbornly  they  hunt  down  true 
believers  ? 

“  Why  is  not  Clann  Luther  flayed, 

While  Christ’s  clan  is  persecuted  unto  death  ? 
Why  no  pity  for  the  lambs  that  are  torn, 
While  the  wolves  harry  the  flock  ? 
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CpSAT)  An  ceApc  p<S  leAgtAp  6ipe 
'S  le  n-A  gleoit)  nAt  m<3p  50  n-6iptteAp? 
C{\6a"d  An  £<5tp  nAt  •oc65Ca|\  ^AetjeAlA, 
‘OpeAni  nip  -tnulc  -oo’n  T)fiiteArii  genieA*)? 


II— CAinnjine 

Hi  biAit)  ceAngAt  te  SAcpAib  .ap  Aon  neAt, 

Hi  tii Art)  CAiDfieArh  le  hAlbAti’tAib  mAOlA, 
tli  biAit)  mAptAinn  Ap  eAtcpAinn  1  n6ipinn, 

'S  ni  biAi-t)  ceAT)  connipce  Ap  teAngAin  ah 

£)6AplA. 

t)i Ai"t)  An  biiAt)  Ag  pluAg  nA  ng^etieAl-peAp 
Ap  tlAinn  CaiUMh  CleAfAig  bpA-OAi$  bp6Aj;Aig, 
t>1Alt)  A  n-UAiple  1  n-UAtCAp  Ap  6ipcib 
Ip  gAip  pA  toll  1  n“oiAit)  tlAinn’  tuc^Apuip. 

tDiAit)  a  gcperoeArh  j;An  tiulleAt)  gAn  cpAotAt), 

t)lAlt)  Atl  OAglAip  A5  CeA5Af5  A  'OCpSA’DA, 

t)pAitpe,  eApping,  pAgAipc,  ’p  cleiptib, — 

’S  biAit)  pit  50  ■oeoit)  ’nA  •teoi't)  A5  6iptnn. 

gurtmn-pe  Dia,  mA’p  miAn  leip  m’eipceAtc, 
guitntn  lopA  t)o-tiop  An  mfero  po, 

’S  ah  SpiopAT)  tlAomtA  Apip  T)’AOn-COll, 
tTluipe  ITlAtAip  ip  pA'OpAic  ,o6it)-$eAl) 
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“With  what  justice  is  Ireland  overthrown, 
And  her  cry  scarcely  listened  to? 

Why  are  not  the  Gaels  exalted, 

A  race  that  never  denied  homage  to  the 
Creator  ?  ” 


II— PROPHECY 

“  No  man  shall  be  bound  unto  England 
Nor  hold  friendship  with  dour  Scotsmen  ; 
There  shall  be  no  place  in  Ireland  for 
outlanders, 

And  no  recognition  for  the  English  speech. 

“  Victory  shall  be  to  the  host  of  the  Gael 
Over  Calvin’s  clan — the  trickster,  the  thief, 
the  liar ; 

Their  nobles  shall  triumph  over  heretics, 
And  shout  at  the  routing  of  Clan  Luther. 

“  Their  faith  shall  not  fall  nor  ebb, 

The  Church  shall  teach  her  flocks, 

Friars,  bishops,  priests,  and  clerics — 

And  ever  after  Ireland  shall  have  peace. 

“  I  pray  God,  if  He  deign  to  hear  me, 

I  pray  Jesus  Who  seeth  all  this, 

And  the  Holy  Ghost  again  with  one  will. 
Mother  Mary  and  Patrick  White-Tooth, 
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Colum  cporbe  Agup  t)pf$iT)  tlAorfitA, 

50  iroAinsnige  piAT)  G&le, 

'S  50  t)ci5it)  -610b  An  gtiiorh  po  ’tibAnArh  : 
^aiU.  00  pibipc  if  cpiob  tWitM  ’fAopAt) I 

An  cpdt  CpioCnuit;  An  cprb-beAn  £6aca6 
tTlAp  AOUbpAp  Ap  -DCUf  An  m^VO  fO, 
lAp  mbtiAlA*  a  bAf  50  ppAb  pd  Chile 
*Qo  Cuai-6  pi  pudf  t)e  puAig  50  tihAllAib  ; 

Agtip  -o’fdg  pi  mipe  Ap  teic  im’  AonAp, 

Since  Ap  tuAmA-UAi$  nA  n^detieAl-fteAp, 
gAn  pppACAt)  gAn  £lbp  gAn  cpeoip  5An  Aon 
6op, 

tdn  ve  bpbn  cph  pgeon  a  pghAlCA. 

•  I  ’  at 


These  are  two  extracts  from  “The  Roman  Vision,” 
written  in  1650  by  an  unknown  poet.  In  the  entire 
poem  there  are  eighty  quatrains  and  a  ceangal.  The 
poet  imagines  himself  upon  the  graves  of  the  Irish  princes 
(Hugh  O’Neill  and  Rory  O’Donnell)  in  Rome.  The 
spirit  of  Ireland  manifests  herself  to  him,  and  in  impas¬ 
sioned  language  recalls  the  heroic  struggle  of  the  Irish 
for  freedom  and  its  disastrous  issue,  under  Tudors,  Stuarts, 
and  Cromwellians.  She  dwells  lovingly  on  the  figures 


“  Kindly  Colum  and  Holy  Brigid, 

That  they  may  weld  the  Gael  together, 
And  that  thus  they  may  compass  this  deed  : 
The  banishment  of  the  Gall  and  the  freeing 
of  Ireland.” 

When  the  queenly  apparition  had  made  an 
end. 

As  I  said  at  the  beginning,  of  these  words, 
Quickly  she  struck  her  two  palms  together, 
And  with  an  upward  sweep  disappeared  in 
the  clouds ; 

And  she  left  me  on  a  flagstone  alone, 
Stretched  upon  the  tomb  of  the  Gaels, 
Lifeless,  mute,  dazed,  motionless, 

Full  of  grief  from  the  terror  of  her  tale. 


of  Owen  Roe  O’Neill  and  the  soldier  bishop  Heber 
MacMahon.  Finally,  she  promises  victory  if  the  Irish 
only  hold  together.  The  savage  hatred  expressed  for 
the  English  and  for  the  Protestant  sectaries  will  be  under¬ 
stood  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  poem  was  written 
within  a  year  after  Drogheda  and  Wexford,  and  that  it 
was  intended  as  a  stimulus  to  the  Irish  in  their  stubborn 
stand  against  the  Cromwellian  generals. 
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XIII 


Aft  eojAti  nuAt)  6  neitt 

piARAs  pemicem  ccc.  (tire.  1641) 

17U’r  6  Ar\  leorhAti  cptfiiA  5'Ae■^)e4',■  1  Sceptic 
T)o  t)6x3>pAf  p6t)  gtAn  jrg  n-4  ftn^Cc, 

1  tipAice-fi,  a  fcOCAig  <ifi<5in,  noC  c6ro  c a\\ 
t>eif  dum  6o$ain  riiOtp  tli  t16ill  an  $Lac. 
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XIII 


ON  OWEN  ROE  O’NEILL 

BY  PIERCE  FERRITER  ( Ct'rC .  I  64  I ) 

If  he  be  truly  the  valiant  lion  of  the  Gael 
That  shall  bring  Fodla’s  fair  sod  under  his 
sway, 

In  this  scrap  of  paper,  O  yellow  ship’s  mast 
that  sailest  the  sea, 

Bear  to  great  Owen  O’Neill  the  leadership  1 
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XIV 


’OO-CUALa  S^eAt  DO  COAf  Afl 

to  me 

Piaras  pemicem  ccc.  (arc.  1652) 

*Oo-CuaIa  fs^At  do  CSAf  Af  *-<5 
If  tug  fAn  oiDCe  1  tro-aoiffe  t>p6m  m6, 
‘O’f^s  mo  CpeAC  gAn  neApc  mni  feolcA. 
5^n  ttpig,  jjao  meAbAip,  gAn  gpeAnn,  gAn 
pognArn. 

AtibAf  triAOite  fSAOileA-6  An  fgeoit  fin, 

Cap  5 An  teijeAf  if  a-Oiia-O  cdppe, 
At-nu<v6AD  Luic  if  uilc  if  eoldAip, 
5fiofu$A*6  cAotimA  if  cpeigDe  tndpe. 

TMotujAti  buitfne  cfite  £6dIa, 
tAgugA-O  gfinn  if  gnAoi  oa  edge, 

RlAf  do  DiogAD  Af  nDAOine  mofA 
Ap  a  bpeAfAnnAib  CAipce  if  cCjva. 
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XIV 


ON  THE  CROMWELLIAN 
CLEARANCES 

v 

BY  PIERCE  FERRITER  ( drc .  I  652) 

A  tale  I’ve  heard  that  hath  tortured  me  by 
day 

And  in  the  night  in  grief  hath  plunged  me, 

Left  my  loins  without  the  strength  of  a 
woman  child-delivered, 

Left  me  forceless,  mindless,  joyless,  bereft 
of  faculty. 

A  cause  of  anguish  is  the  publishing  of  that 
tale. 

Woe  incurable  and  kindling  of  sorrow, 

Renewal  of  bloodshed  and  misery  and  evil, 

An  excitation  of  fever-strife  and  agonies : 

The  destruction  of  the  people  of  the  land 
of  Fodla, 

The  decline  of  the  joy  and  happiness  of  the 
countryside, 

The  rooting-up  of  our  great  nobles 

From  the  lands  which  were  theirs  by  law 
and  justice. 
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tTlbp  An  pgbAl,  ™  p6iT)ip  pblAins 
Ap  tvofte  "oo  piorh  lem’  Ib-pA, 

JTuAip  An  f6ile  lean  ’nA  tie oit>  pin, 

Ip  c a  An  TiAonnAtc  gAt  lAe  tia  leonAt). 

til  full  CllAfV  1  n-IAtAlt)  £<5'OlA, 
tlf  full  Aippinn  AgAinn  nA  bpt)A, 
tit  full  bAipce  Ap  UA  leAtlbAlb  <5gA, 

£An  peAp  peApAirh  nA  CAgAptA  a  gcbpA. 

CpSAt)  x>o  t)6AnpAt)  Ap  n-Aop  CgA 
Ip  11A  puil  neAt  pe  mAit  •da  bpbiptinc? 
AcAlt)  gAtl  rpiAt  At C  “OlA  flA  glbipe, 

Ip  a  bppiorn-Al  "da  ngpiopAil  CAp  bbtnA. 

geApAn  m'Aignit)  T)eApb  nA  pgeol  pin, 

J^AbAil  gApb  nA  n-eAtcpAnn  6ipnne, 

til  Alt  ’flop  AgAITI  An  C-At)bAp  pA’p  6pDUI$, 

t)’Aitle  Ap  bpeACAt  An  c-AtAip  t>o  t>eonui£ 

•  •  *  •  •  • 


T)o  belt  neApc  ip  ceApc  ip  cpbbAtc, 
T)o  belt  pmAtc  ip  peAtc  pA  pb-tion, 
■Do  belt  pAt  Ap  Ap  pAn  bpbgrriAp, 

DA  inbeit  Dia  le  cpiAtAib  J?<5dIa. 
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Great  the  tale — nay,  it  were  not  possible 
In  a  lifetime  to  recite  the  wrongs  endured: 
Generosity  hath  suffered  sorrow  for  it, 
Every  day  Humanity  is  wounded. 

There  are  no  priests  in  the  fields  of  Fodla, 
No  Masses  have  we  nor  any  orders, 

Our  little  children  are  unbaptised, 

No  man  to  stand  for  or  plead  their  rights. 

What  shall  our  young  folk  do 
Since  none  there  is  to  give  them  kindly  help  ? 
No  lord  they  have  but  the  God  of  Glory, 
And  the  flower  of  their  flock  are  driven 
beyond  the  sea. 

My  mind  lamenteth  for  the  certainty  of 
those  tidings — 

The  rude  conquest  of  us  by  the  outlanders  ; 
Well  do  I  know  why  it  hath  been  ordained: 
To  requite  our  sins  the  Father  hath  willed  it. 


Strength  and  right  and  valour  would  reign, 
Order  and  law  would  be  highly  prized, 
Rich  and  abundant  would  be  the  corn  in 
the  harvest  time 

If  God  were  with  the  chiefs  of  F6dla. 
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■O’mitig  t)pun  nA  setup  O’n  mUoiprfie, 
T)o  t»f  cpOirhpe  Ag  6ipinn  pOpcA; 
tlit  mupOAti  cutrupAO  cpOtu 
1  gCluAin  CAipb  bA  Caca  te  corntAnn. 

S-An  cp^C  ju  Liroip  nA  cpeoin  pin, 
CtAnn  C^pptAig  pAn  Ot-puit  cpeopAO, 
tlfop  pgAoiteAtup  gAonCnt  tU  bpOgpAt) 
Cap  cuinn  no  gAO  l^tAip  ceopAnn. 

-Ac4i*o  nA  “OAnAip  i  leAtuiti  nA  leotfiAn, 
5°  peApgAip  pAtri  go  p^-OAit  peompAO, 
t)piogirup  butirhAp  bputpAC  bOptnrup, 
CoirhigteAC  CAinnceAO  pAinnceAO  pponAO. 

Ip  6  pun  ’p  ponn  nA  pOipne, 

X)A  tfifira  pie  >oo  Snf-6  pe  Ap  bp6p-ne, 
An  -opong  bfop  Ag  pftfceAO  leo  AgAinn, 
SOgpAt)  ctuiOf  An  Ouicin  OpOtu. 
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Brian  of  the  bands  hath  left  his  Tributes, 

He  who  once  was  Ireland’s  mate; 

No  longer  is  Murrough  the  strong,  the 
valiant, 

In  Clontarf,  the  stay  of  every  fight. 

In  the  day  when  those  stalwart  ones  were 
mighty — 

Clann  Carthy  and  the  leader-like  Dalcas- 
sians — 

The  Gael  were  not  being  proscribed  and 
banished 

Beyond  the  sea  and  every  frontier. 

Pirates  rule  in  the  place  of  the  princes, 

In  comfort,  in  ease,  in  luxury,  in  spacious 
palaces, 

Full  of  strength,  full  of  food,  full  of  words, 
well-feasting, 

Uncouth,  gabbling,  greedy,  cynical. 

The  aim  and  desire  of  the  crew  is, 

However  they  may  make  peace  with  our 
people, 

To  play  with  those  of  us  that  accept  terms 
from  them, 

The  tricks  of  the  redoubtable  cat  with 
the  mouse  ! 
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If  rpuA$  lem’  Cpoitie  ’p  if  cinn  n4p 
nnpfiLdnn 

11u4<i.Ap  Ctnrm,  Cpioriitain,  ip  eog^in, 

Sudp  546  oitite  45  lui£e  pe  neop4it>tit> 

’S  5AT1  Ui4t>  4p  4  ctoinn  no  Of  4ici  p6pc4. 

Ce^C  Cu4t4iL,  moriU4p,  no  c6ipne4p, 

Ip  CfO  Cuinn  540  cuirhtie  4p  n<5f4it>, 
ponn  p5it>iime  50  cpeit-145  c<3ippe4P, 

^At  lugume  50  bpui$ce  t>p<5ti4<l. 


At At>  Aipc  p a  <ie4p  540  p6£464f, 

Cpi'oC  Cot>t4i$  p4  u£4im  45  fl<3igcib, 

CUf  CoptT141C  f4lP  fOipcitt  114  SCOttl-fOC^l, 
pi'n  onCoin  lin  n’fotp4tn  neop4d. 

mo  I64ti,  hi  ti6  cp6ine  r\A  plC£  pm, 
tl4  buipbe  114  puiptie  0  “Obbep, 

114  ne4pc  ti4irnne  no  CaiII  4p  nn<5e4f, 

ACc  T>?o$4tc4p  T)6  c4  4p  6ipmn  pOn-Ji^tp, 
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My  heart  gricveth,  my  bowels  are  compassionate 
That  the  spouse  of  Conn,  of  Criomhthan,  and 
of  Owen, 

Should  lie  every  night  with  strangers 
And  that  her  own  who  were  mated  with  her 
are  no  longer  commemorated. 

The  H  ouse  of  Tuathal,  alas,  hath  been  over¬ 
thrown, 

The  Hold  of  Conn  remembereth  not  its 
traditions, 

The  Land  of  Feidhlim  is  weary  and  worn  out, 
The  Country  of  Iughuine  is  crushed  and 
sorrowful  ; 

The  Field  of  Art  oppressed  and  joyless, 

The  Territory  of  Cobhthach  under  the  yoke 
of  armies, 

The  Plain  of  wise,  strong,  soothsaying  Cormac 
Trampled  by  the  leopard,  full  of  tearful 
lamentation. 

Alas,  ’tis  not  the  might  of  those  armies, 

Not  the  fierceness  of  the  crew  from  Dover, 
Not  the  strength  of  enemies  that  hath  blasted 
our  hope, 

But  God’s  vengeance  upon  green-sodded 
Ireland  ! 
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Ciot)  ci  An  eAng  fo  ceAnn  aj  cOfmAO 
pi  tiim  teAbAif  tiA  ngAll  po  not)  A^Ainn, 
AiUm  -Aon-tilAC  cfOAn  ha  bOige 
50  ■ocigit)  An  CeAfc  fAn  Ale  ’nAf  OOif  t)d. 

If  biot>5At)  biif  liom  bif  mo  tom  tiff  An, 

Ha  fAoite  firriA  fifCA  feolCA, 

1  t>cif  t)A  gnitAC  tin  x>e  tObAOc 
Itc,  Vade  x>A  fit)  leo-fAn. 

If  JAfl  Abe  Cilfoe  6  10  50  10  ACA 
”Oi  gcuif  uile  1  ■ocuilleAt)  •oOOAif 
go  mbeit  pibAf  x )A  fAgbiil  T>0ib  fin 
tf  5 An  Ann  aOc  “Till  further  orders.” 

gAlAf  gAn  cOAfnAt)  if  mAotOAf  mOf  Horn. 
5feAmAnnA  ■OAOf-biif  c6  ciim  glOfAO, 
SgAipeAt)  Af  An  bpomn  T>if  geill  ctif  po-olA, 
If  eAglAlf  T)6  X)A  ClAOOlOt)  Af  OfOAlb. 

€ A  fsOirti  nA  gfOine  50  nOnA 
pi  Oiclipf  0  Oifge  10  t>i, 

Ci  MA  fpOAftA  1  ngtlO  VA  fOgfAt) 

Hi  full  COAftTIA  Af  fAOgAll  fO-gATJA. 
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Altho'  this  land  so  strong  in  bursting  into  birth 
Be  under  the  long  arm  of  these  new-come  Galls, 
I  beseech  the  valiant  Son  of  the  Virgin 
That  Right  may  come  to  the  place  that  is 
its  due. 

A  death’s  pang  to  me  is  the  death  of  my 
neighbours, 

The  pleasant,  gracious,  ever-ready  gentle  folk — 
In  a  land  that  once  was  full  of  abundance 
The  word  for  them  is  Ite ,  Vade. 

They  have  no  respite  but  from  day  to  day 
Which  filleth  them  with  a  new  hope 
That  some  grace  may  be  obtained  for  them  : 
But  ’tis  only  “  ’Till further  orders .” 

A  disease  that  hath  no  cure,  a  terrible 
unmanning, 

The  throes  of  death  (altho’  still  I  speak), 

Such  to  me  is  the  scattering  of  the  heroes 
whom  F6dla  honoured, 

And  God’s  Church  transformed  from  her 
ordinances. 

The  beauty  of  the  sun  till  evening 
Is  eclipsed  from  the  very  rise  of  day, 

The  aspect  of  the  heavens  warneth  us 
That  the  term  of  our  life  is  but  short. 
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|TuAip  An  CAipneAp  ppdp  4  "obtAin, 
te  tube  pdAt)  tii  j;dAp  An  pseol  pm, 

TIi  Idip  T)oni  AOinneAC  Ap  m’eolAp 
TloC  T)o  b&ApAt)  peAl  bum  bpbg  ■OAtn. 

]?A5bAim  pin  Ap  tup  An  CoriiAbCAig, 

Aon-ltlAC  tTluipe  gile  tnOipe, 

Ap  a  bpuil  Ap  n-uile--66bAp, 
go  bpuigeAt)  pib-pe  ip  tnipe  cbbpom. 

Ip  Aibbitn  lopA,  Hi  nA  gtbipe, 
tTlAp  ip  plop  gup  cpi-o  pin  T>’p65nAp, 

SAOillpe  Iaoi  Agup  oi-bbe  •o'6pT>ui$, 

50  ■OC151T!)  An  ni  niAp  pilim  nbib  pin. 

Pierce  Ferriter  was  one  of  the  most  gallant  figures  in 
the  Ireland  of  his  day.  Chief  of  his  house,  the  Ferriters 
of  Ballyferriter,  he  drew  sword  for  Ireland  in  1641,  and 
was  the  last  of  the  Confederate  leaders  to  hold  out  against 
the  Cromwellian  armies.  He  co-operated  with  Finnghin 
MacCarthy  in  the  capture  of  Castlemaine  (1641),  suc¬ 
ceeded  to  the  chief  command,  took  Tralee  Castle  (1 642), 
and  maintained  himself  in  Corea  Dhuibhne  until  1653. 
In  that  year,  after  the  fall  of  Ross  Castle,  he  came,  upon 
invitation  of  Brigadier  Nelson,  and  under  his  promise  of 
safe  conduct,  to  Killarney,  to  discuss  terms  of  peace. 
He  rejected  the  English  terms  and  set  out  for  home, 
trusting  to  Nelson’s  “safe  conduct.”  But  in  spite  of 
the  “  safe  conduct  ”  Nelson  had  him  seized  at  Castle¬ 
maine,  brought  back  to  Killarney,  and  hanged. 
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friendship  hath  reigned  long  enough — 

To  the  wealthy  that  is  welcome  tidings: 

I  know  not  one  in  all  my  acquaintance 
Who  would  give  me  sixpence  to  buy 
brogues  ! 

I  refer  it  to  the  All-Powerful, 

To  the  One  Son  of  great  white  Mary, 

To  Whom  is  all  our  hope, 

That  ye  and  I  may  get  justice. 

And  I  beseech  Jesus,  King  of  Glory, 
Since  it  is  through  Him  that  I  have 
prospered, 

Him  who  hath  ordained  day  and  night, 
That  the  thing  that  I  think  may  happen 
to  them  ! 

Ferriter’s  poems  were  collected  and  edited  by  the 
Rev.  P.  S.  Dinneen  for  the  Gaelic  League  in  1903; 
and  in  the  foregoing  text  I  substantially  follow  Father 
Dinneen.  (For  reasons  of  space  I  omit  six  stanzas  and 
the  Ceangal  of  No.  XIV.)  The  quatrain  on  Owen  Roe 
shows  that  Ferriter  was  one  of  the  Irish  chiefs  who  from 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  looked  to  that  great  soldier,  then 
on  the  Continent,  as  Ireland’s  deliverer.  The  poem  on 
the  Cromwellian  Clearances,  which  reads  flatly  enough 
in  a  literal  translation,  is  in  the  original  thunderous  with 
assonance  and  liquid  with  alliteration  :  it  is  like  a  water¬ 
fall.  Ferriter  was  a  poet  of  very  versatile  culture  :  his 
love  and  satirical  poems  have  the  grace  and  deftness  of 
Moore. 
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stiocc  T)UAnAitie 

SAetDit^e 

Stio6c  “OuAnAipe  JjAe-bitse  ■Annpo  pi'°P>  If  Patja 
"6om  ’5A  Cup  porhAm  bmneAf  ^a6a  cebit  A£up 
uAipteACc  saCa  pmAOince  nip  pig  6ispe  5Ae"6e^t 
1  n-A  troMi*  ■oo  bAitingA*  te  CCite  Asup  tjo  CpAob- 
fSAOiteATl)  1  teAbAp.  *Oo  Cuippinn  1  bpoipCeAnn  An 
LeAbAip  ut)  CAibimt  1  n-A  ■ociompbCAinn  a  T)c.dini5 
(iugAinn  ■o’piop-piti'beACc  te  bCAt-oineAp  ha  peAn  Ap 
n-A  CAnAt)  1  n-Altex)  n6  inf*  nA  bAoiptb  T)eipit>  peo  le 
tuCc  cuAite.  Ip  lonCuptA  cuit)  "oe’n  bpititieACc  pin 
te  pititfeACc  nA  pig-pite,  <5ifi  if  mime  p£it  nA 
ptixbeACcA  1  bpeAp  Ati  bpei*oin. 

ITIa  b?  pupriiop  nA  n-Arhfiin  Agtif  nA  n*o<Sn  fo  im’ 
t)iAi*0  pA  Ct<5  CeAtiA,  n?  tugAine  ip  piu  a  gcup  1  setb 
Annpo.  Ip  6  An  n<5p  DAp  teAnAf  as  ■obAnArh  An  teabAip 
peo  *6om  .1.  n<5p  nA  beibe  meAtA;  <5ip  ip  6  ‘oo-jn!  am 
beat  meAtA  gAt  ptAntroA  Agtip  5AC  *oop  ■oeAs-btiC 
•oa  bpuit  pAn  ngAffbA  T>o  euApcu$At)  Ag  cionbl 
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SPECIMENS  FROM  AN  IRISH 
ANTHOLOGY 


The  pieces  to  follow  are  specimens  from 
the  final  chapter  of  an  Irish  Anthology. 
Such  an  Anthology,  as  I  plan  it,  would 
include  all  that  has  been  most  nobly  said 
in  verse  by  Irish-speaking  men  and  women 
from  the  beginning  to  our  own  time.  In 
the  concluding  chapter  of  it  I  would  bring 
together  such  ol  the  songs  of  the  unknown 
singers  of  the  hamlets  and  hillsides  as  seem 
to  me  worthy  to  be  placed  by  the  side  of 
those  that  have  been  most  finely  fashioned 
by  the  master-craftsmen  among  the  bards. 
The  wind  of  poetry  bloweth  where  it  listeth, 
and  in  Ireland  in  these  latter  years  it  has 
often  blown  into  the  cottage  of  the  peasant. 

I  have  availed  myself  freely  of  the  har¬ 
vests  of  other  gleaners,  but  always  with  due 
acknowledgment.  The  fact  that  a  piece  has 
been  often  published  or  translated  has  not 
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•^5ur  ■*£  ciomfugAt)  cmiAfAi$  Aguf  copait)  xri  fSia 
xj,5«r  T  -ArhlAiTj  fin  tio  duapcuigedp  54C  'De4$-tedGAp 
A^uf  5AC  ififleAti^f  cpAot»f5<joiteAt)  portiam  45 
cionOl  Aguf  45  ciomfu$d-6  cnu«if<M$  cop<sr6 

■oo’n  leatrap  ra. 
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seemed  to  me  justification  for  excluding  it. 
The  only  question  with  which  I  have  con¬ 
cerned  myself  is  the  question  of  literary 
excellence.  I  will  print  here  nothing  in 
which  I  do  not  find  the  essential  wine  of 
poetry. 

In  the  English  prose  versions  I  have  tried 
to  preserve  something  of  the  march  of  the 
originals,  an  attempt  which  accounts  for 
mo9t  of  the  not  very  numerous  departures 
from  literalness  in  the  rendering. 


I 


CAOitieAi)  tfiuifie 


“  A  peAUAip,  a  AppcAit,  An  bpACA  cu  mo 
geAl  ?  ” 

(m’066ti  Agup  m’6C<5n  6  1) 
“  ConnAic  m6  Ap  bAll  6  i  USp  a  tiArhAT).” 

(tll’OdPn  Ajup  m’OPCn  0  !) 


"  gAbAiTi  i  teit,  a  AS  itltiifve,  go  jjcAoimP  pift  mo 
gp^P  geAt.” 

(TTJ’bCCn  Agup  m’GtCn  6  !) 

“  CSAtvo  c S  le  CAOitieAP  AgAinn  mutiA  scAommn-o 
a  Cti^rhA?  ” 

(tTI’6<iCn  Agup  m’<366n  0 !) 


“  Cia  An  peAp  bpeA$  pin  Ap  CpAnn  nA 

pAipe  ?  ” 

(tTV6<l<5n  Agup  m’otdn  <5  !) 

“  Ar\  6  nA6  n-Aitni$eAnn  cfi  t»o  til  ac,  a 

ttUtAip?  ” 

(ttl’<3£6n  Agup  m’6C<3n  6  !) 
QO 


THE  KEENING  OF  MARY 


“  0  Peter,  O  Apostle,  hast  thou  seen  my 
bright  love  ?  ” 

{M' 6 chon  agus  tri  ochon  6  !) 

“I  saw  Him  even  now  in  the  midst  of  His 
foemjen.” 

(AT  ochon  agus  m  ochon  6  /) 


“  Come  hither,  two  Marys,  till  ye  keen  my 
bright  love.” 

(AT ochon  agus  m  ochon  o  !) 

“  What  have  we  to  keen  unless  we  keen  His 
bones  ?  ” 

(AT  ochon  agus  m  6 chon  6  /) 


“  Who  is  that  stately  man  on  the  tree  of 
passion  ?  ” 

[M' ochon  agus  m  ochon  6  !) 

“  Dost  thou  not  know  thy  Son,  O  Mother  ?  ” 
(AT ochon  agus  ni  ochon  6  !) 


“  ’S  An  6  fin  An  TTlAicfn  ■o’lomduip  m©  cpf  finite  ? 

(TTl’<5don  Aguf  m'<5d<3n  6  !) 
tl<5  An  6  fin  An  ITlAicin  do  pugAt)  fAn  fCAblA  ? 

(ttVocbn  Ajuf  m’bdbn  <3  !) 

tlO  An  6  fin  An  ttlAicin  t>o  tioiteA*  i  n-udt 
tTUipe  ?  ” 

(TlVddon  Aguf  m’Cdon  <5 !) 
"6ifc,  a  TflAfcAif,  if  r\S  bi  cpAn3ce.” 

(ttl'bddn  Aguf  m’<5d<5n  <3  !) 

U,S  An  ©  fin  An  CAfiip  -do  CuaiI  cpfoc  nA 
c^ipngnf  ? 

(tD’OCbn  Aguf  m’bdbn  6  !) 

Db  An  i  fin  An  cpleA$  -do  duAit>  cpi  -oo  Up  geAl? 

(ttVbdbn  Aguf  m’Odbn  <3  !) 

tlb  An  !  fin  An  dopbin  fpioncA  Cuai-6  Ap  -do 

riiultAd  ^tuinn  ?  " 

(tU’bdbn  Agup  trTbdbn  0  !) 

“  6ipc,  a  lilAtAip,  if  nA  bf  cpAiPce. 

(tTVbdbn  Agiif  m’oCbn  <3  !) 
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“  And  is  that  the  little  Son  I  carried  nine 
months  ? 

(AT 6 chon  agus  m  ochon  6  /) 

And  is  that  the  little  Son  that  was  born  in 
the  stable  ? 

{Mh  ochon  agus  m'  ochon  6  !) 

And  is  that  the  little  Son  that  was  nursed 
on  Mary’s  breast  ?  ” 

(AT  ochon  agus  m  ochon  6  /) 

“  Hush,  O  Mother,  and  be  not  sorrowful  !” 

{M' ochon  agus  m  ochon  6  /) 


“  And  is  that  the  hammer  that  struck  home 
the  nails  through  Thee  ? 

[M’’ ochon  agus  rn  ochon  6 1) 

And  is  that  the  spear  that  went  through 
Thy  white  side  ? 

(AT ochon  agus  m  ochon  6  J) 


And  is  that  the  crown  of  thorns  that 
crowned  Thy  beauteous  head  ?  ” 

(M' ochon  agus  m  ochon  6  /) 

“  Hush,  O  Mother,  and  be  not  sorrowful  ! 

(AT ochon  agus  m  ochon  6  /) 
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6ifc,  a  ir  tui  bl  cftdi-bce : 

(ttV666n  ^guf  bi’660n  6  I) 
C a  mnA  nio  Caoince  te  bpeit  pb^i  A  1Vl-Ait|\fn. 

(ttt’666n  ^suf  m’666n  0  !) 

A  bean  ac a  Ag  sot,  t)e  bAf^  mo  b^ip-pe 

(tTT66bn  A5«r  m’66<5n  6  !) 

t>6rb  tiA  c6avca  itvoiu  i  tis^ijvoin  ^pAi't'bAij' !  ” 

(ttl’bbbn  A$uf  m’obdn  0  !) 


6  rilDAOl  Af  muij  6uitinn  t  nlAp-botMACCAlt)  OO  CUAtAt 
CAOineAb  muipe.  mAipe  tlicftAnncAOA  oob’  Ainm  Ajuf  ptomneA-o 
oi,  A5tip  peAp  oe  mumncip  661015  oo  t>i  mAp  peAp  popcA  aici.  bAo 
5peAnn  teAc  beic  A5  eifceAcc  teici  A5«p  f  A5  caiia-o  An  CAOince 
50  cutriAb  ceotmAp.  b(  oe  meio  a  cpuAij;e  00  muipe  A50P  oA 
mAC  5«p  fit  ft  ha  ppAfA  -oeofi  A5up  t  A5  pAb  nA  pAnn  5upt>’ 
ptiud:  sfOA-oA  A5«f  bpottAc  "6i.  Ha  oeAncAp  ion5AncAp  -oe  fin, 
oip  if  mime  pAif  6piopc  oa  CAOineAb  50  oeopAc  A5  SAebeAtAib. 

T>o  cuifeAf  An  CAOineAb  1  5cto  fAn  5“  CtAibeAiii  Sotuip,” 
meAbon  po5mAif  24,  1904.  Ca  cuio  -oe  A5  An  CfAoibi'n  Aoibinn 
1  5CA0ineAb  nA  oCpi  muipe  1  meAf5  AtrifiAn  ‘Oiaoa  66150 
6onnAcc.  If  0615  tiom  50  bpuit  -6a  AmpAn  meAf5CA  te  n-A 
66ite  fAn  5CAomeAO  no  An  6pA0itnn  .1.  CAOineAb  muipe  A5Uf 
AinpAn  eite  Ap  a  0CU5CAP  pAip  tiluipe.  Ca  pAif  muipe 
1  n-A  hiomtAn  A5  mAipe  flic  ftAnncAOA. 
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Hush,  O  Mother,  and  be  not  sorrowful ! 

[M' 6 chon  agus  m' 6 chon  6  !) 

The  women  of  My  keening  are  yet  inborn, 
little  Mother. 

[M'ochon  agus  m'ochon  6  !) 

O  woman  who  weepest,  by  this  My  death 
[M'ochon  agus  m'ochon  6  /) 

There  will  be  hundreds  to-day  in  the  garden 
of  Paradise  !  ” 

[M'ochon  agus  m'ochon  o  !) 

I  heard  “  The  Keening  of  Mary  ”  from  a  woman  of 
Moycullen,  in  Iar-Connacht.  Her  own  name  was 
Mary  Clancy,  and  she  was  married,  as  she  told  me,  to 
one  of  the  Keadys.  I  have  heard  nothing  more  ex¬ 
quisite  than  her  low  sobbing  recitative,  instinct  with  a 
profoundly  felt  emotion.  There  was  a  great  horror 
in  her  voice  at  ‘"s  ad  e  fiti  Ati  cAfUji,”  etc.,  and  with  the 
next  stanza  the  chant  rose  into  a  wail.  She  cried 
pitifully  and  struck  her  breast  several  times  during  the 
recitation.  It  is  a  very  precious  thing  for  the  world  that 
in  the  homes  of  Ireland  there  are  still  men  and  women 
who  can  shed  tears  for  the  sorrows  of  Mary  and  her  Son. 

I  published  the  poem  in  An  Claidheamh  Soluis  for 
October  24th,  1904.  Portion  of  it  is  incorporated  in 
“  The  Keening  of  the  Three  Marys,”  printed  by  Dr. 
Douglas  Hyde  in  his  “  Religious  Songs  of  Connacht.” 
I  think  Dr.  Hyde’s  poem  is  an  amalgam  of  “The 
Keening  of  Mary”  with  another  poem  called  “The 
Passion  of  Mary  ”  which  I  also  recovered  from  Mary 
Clancy. 
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II 


triAtiftnA  ’DonncA’DA  bAiti 

Ip  Ap  An  mbAite  peo  tonnAic  pit)  An  c-iongnAt) 
Ap  ’OonnbA*  t)in  ip  6  bi  tiAopAb. 

£)1  cAipin  bin  Aip  i  n-iic  a  bArA, 

Ip  pbipin  cniibe  i  n-4ic  a  CApAbACA. 

Ci  mb  a$  ceAbc  Ap  peAb  ha  boibde 
IDap  beAb  uAinln  i  meApg  peilbe  CAopAb, 

ITlo  bpollAb  popsAitce  ip  mo  beAnn  liom 
pgAoitce, 

Ip  ca  bpui$mn  mo  beApbpiitpin  potiiAm  Ate 
pince  ? 

Caohi  me  An  C6at)  DpeAp  aj  50b  An  lot  a, 

An  x»ApA  "opeAp  A5  bun  t>o  tpoite, 

An  cpIotbAb  tipeAp  op  cionn  -oo  Cuipp-pe 
1  meAps  nA  n^Alt  ip  mo  teAnn  psoitceAb, 

T)i  mbeitei  AgAm-pA  pAn  iic  Ap  tbip  buic, 
tiop  1  SliseAt  nb  1  mt)Aile  An  UbbbA, 
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II 


THE  KEEN  FOR  FAIR-HAIRED 
DONOUGH 

It  is  in  this  town  ye  have  seen  the  wonder, 

The  dooming  of  Donough  the  fair. 

He  wore  a  white  cap  in  place  of  his  hat, 

And  a  hempen  rope  in  place  of  his  neckcloth. 

I  have  been  coming  all  the  night  long 

Like  a  little  lamb  in  the  midst  of  a  great 
flock  of  sheep, 

My  breast  all  bare,  and  my  hair  all  streaming, 

And  how  should  I  find  my  little  brother  but 
dead  before  me  ? 

I  keened  the  first  bout  at  the  lip  of  the  lake, 

And  the  second  bout  at  the  foot  of  your 
gallows, 

The  third  bout  above  your  corpse 

In  the  midst  of  the  Gall  and  my  head  all 
throbbing. 

If  I  had  had  you  where  you  ought  to  have 
been, 

Down  in  Sligo  or  in  Ballinrobe, 
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topippibe  An  bpob,  seApppAitie  An  pbpA, 

If  leigpi-be  'OonnbAb  t)^n  a  bAile  Ap  An  eotAf ! 

’S  a  ’OonnbAb  mopb’  !  Ati  bpob  b aA 

AuaI  •ouic, 

Abe  •out  burn  An  pgiobbit  if  c’eAfAip  vo  bUAtAAi 
An  cbAbCA  T>’iomp6b  DeifeAl  if  cuAitbeAt, 

’S  An  cAob  tjeAfs  -oe’n  bpbt)  "oo  bup  i  n-UAbCAp  I 

A  'OonnbA'b  t)Ain,  a  t>eApbpAitpin  TMlip, 

If  mAit  aca  a  pi  op  AgAin  fiux)  *00  bAin  t)iom  tu, 

Ag  61  An  bupAin,  Ag  TjeAfgAt)  An  piopA, 

’S  aj  fiubAt  nA  ■opubcA  1  gcuim  iia  tioibbe. 

A  ttlic  tM  lthilt4in,  a  fgibffA  An  itiI-aiA, 
tli  lAOj  b6  bfAT»Aige  "oo  bl  in  mo  -dpJotAip, 

Abe  buAbAillin  epuinn  •oeAf  Ap  bnoc  ’f  Ap 
bnoc-An 

X)o  bAinpeAt)  puAim  50  bog  binn  Af  CAm^n  ! 

’S  a  ’OonnbA-b  t)Ain,  ha6  6  fin  An  bUAi-bpeAb, 

’S  a  peAbAf  if  ■o’iombp6btA  fpuip  Aguf  bUACAif  ! 
Cuippinn  6at )Ab  pAipeAncA  T)e’n  bAtiAb  bAt) 
buAine 

Ip  buippinn  AmAb  tti  mAp  rhAC  t)uine  UAfAil. 


They’d  have  broken  the  gallows,  they’d  have 
cut  the  rope, 

And  let  fair-haired  Donough  home  on  his 
in g  ! 

O  fair-haired  Donough,  ’tis  not  the  gallows 
was  your  due, 

But  to  go  to  the  barn  and  to  thresh  your  corn, 
To  guide  the  plough  to  the  right  hand  and 
to  the  left. 

And  to  turn  up  the  red  side  of  the  sod  ! 

O  fair-haired  Donough,  dear  little  brother, 
Well  do  I  know  what  has  taken  you  from  me, 
Drinking  the  cup  and  reddening  the  pipe, 
And  walking  the  dew  in  the  dead  of  night. 

And  you,  Mullane,  ill-omened  scourge, 

No  calf  of  a  false  cow  was  my  brother, 

But  a  tight  comely  little  lad  on  hill  and 
hillock 

Who  would  draw  a  sound  soft  and  sweet 
from  a  hurley  ! 

And  O  fair-haired  Donough,  is  it  not  the  pity, 
And  how  well  you  would  carry  spurs  and 
boots  ! 

I  might  put  fashionable  clothes  on  you  of 
the  most  lasting  cloth 

And  send  you  abroad  as  a  gentleman’s  son. 
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<\  trite  1H  tflultiin,  tii  pAib  •oo  bUnti  tiiAC  i 
bpobAip  a  beite, 

Hi  -oo  blann  in£eAn  Ag  lAffArb  fPP6  °PC  • — 

Ui  Pi  beAnn  An  butpp  potAiti,  ’f  An  c-uplif 
UoncA, 

If  ’OonnbAb  t)in,  mo  ■beApbpiibptn,  pince. 

U a  pppb  “OonnbApA  t)iin  Ag  ceAbc  a  bAile, 

If  ni  bA,  CAOtftg  e,  ni  CApAill, 

p.bc  cobAC  tf  piopAt  if  comneAlbA  geAtA, 

If  nf  Pi  rhAorbeAtfi  6  Ap  lube  a  scAibce! 


bt  mAfbtiA  PonniA-oA  blm  1  mb^AlAiU  nA  fe4n-T>A0ine 
1  nipAinn  nuAip  -oo  biop  Ann  Ajuf  me  1m1  itiacaoiVi.  If  o’n 
5CfA0ibtn  Aoibmn  t>o  puAfAf  An  reifctmtn  ftn  pomAtn  An  c-Atn 
■00  bi  “An  cAicp  ipeoip  ”  ni.  cup  le  deile  AjAm-pA  Ajup  45 
Zaxi^  6  'OcmncA-oA.  "Do  cuipeAmAp  1  jeto  fAn  sceAT)  bunj 
•oe’n  11  Aiipipeoip  ”  {  fAn  mbliA-OAin  1901. 

beAn  cpleibe  etgin  no  pinne  An  ITlApbnA  aj  CAOtneA'6 
ConnACCAtj  615  no  cpocAi  te  gAtlAib.  ni  flop  ctApb’  e  An 
ConnAbcAb  65  tit),  nA  CAp  cpobAb  e,  ni  ciApb'  {  beAn  a  bAOince 
nA  cui5ceAp  Af  nA  poctAib  "  ■oeApbpiicpin,”  *]c.,  j;up  -oeipbpiup 
•06  i,  otp  if  jnACAC  "  "oeApbpACAip  ”  no  "  ■oeipbpiup  ”  no  541pm 
oe  oume  mAp  Ainm  ceAn a. 

Ca  cpi  ceAcpAmnA  oe  nA  ceAcpAthnAib  fin  pomAtn  cuptA  f 
mbeAflA  45  An  YeACfAb  1  “  Kathleen  Ni  Houlihan. ” 
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May  your  sons,  Mullane,  never  gather  to¬ 
gether, 

Nor  your  daughters  ever  ask  you  for 

The  two  ends  of  the  table  are  empty,  and 
the  floor  crowded, 

And  fair-haired  Donough,  my  little  brother, 
laid  out. 

The  dowry  of  fair-haired  Donough  is  com¬ 
ing  home, 

And  it  is  not  kine,  sheep,  or  horses, 

But  tobacco  and  pipes  and  white  candles, 
And  no  man  grudges  them  to  those  that  use 
them  ! 

“The  Keen  for  Fair-haired  Donough  ”  was  common 
in  Aran  when  I  was  there  as  a  lad.  In  1901,  when 
Mr.  Tadhg  O’Donoghue  and  I  were  putting  An 
tAithriseoir  together,  Dr.  Hyde  sent  me  this  Mayo 
version,  and  we  published  it  in  Part  I.  of  An  tAithriseoir , 
with  one  or  two  substitutions  from  my  Aran  source. 

The  Keen  was  made  by  some  mountainy  woman  for 
a  young  Connachtman  hanged  by  the  English.  Who 
he  was,  where  he  was  hanged,  or  who  was  his  keener 
we  do  not  know.  We  are  not  to  assume  that  she  was 
his  sister:  the  words  “  dearbhrathair,”  “  deirbhshiur” 
(“brother,”  “sister”)  are  often  used  by  our  people  as 
terms  of  endearment. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  has  given  a  beautiful  English  version 
of  three  of  these  stanzas  in  his  “Kathleen  Ni  Houlihan.” 
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Ill 


0C6n,  A  T)0t1t1CAt) 

06<5n,  a  ’OonnbAb !  mo  mile  cogAptAb  pA’n  bpbD  pa 
pince, 

£<5d  An  Doibill  ’h-a  luige  Ap  do  botAinn  big,  mo 
lomA-p5etrhleA-6  ! 

“Oa  mbeATb  An  coDlAb  po  i  5C1II  iia  DpomAD  opc, 
n6  1  n-UAig  pAn  lAptAp, 

ITIo  bpbn  do  bospA’b,  ce  gup  m<5p  mo  bobAp,  ip  ni 
beinn  id’  'biAib  Aip. 

Ip  peoibce  CAitce  ca  ha  blAtA  pgAipeAb  Ap  do 
leAbAi*  bAoil-pe, 

t>A  bpeAg  iad  cAtnAll  Abe  tpbig  a  DCAitneAm,  nil 
pnAp  r\A  bpig  lonncA; 

’S  CA’n  bLit  bA  gile  liom  DAp  p<\p  Ap  1  tip  piArh 
nA  D’^AppAno  boibbe 

A5  Dpeoj’  pA  CAlAm  ip  50  Deo  ni  tAcpAib  pe  a$ 
cup  bip£e  cpoibe  oprn. 
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A  FATHER  KEENS  HIS 
DROWNED  CHILD 


Och6n,  O  Donough  !  my  thousand  whispers 
stretched  under  this  sod, 

The  sod  of  sorrow  on  your  little  body,  my 
utter  anguish  ! 

If  this  sleep  were  on  you  in  Cftl  na  Dromad, 
or  some  grave  in  the  West, 

’Twould  soften  my  suffering,  though  great 
my  hurt,  and  I  would  not  repine  for 
you  ! 


Withered  and  wasted  are  the  flowers  they 
scattered  on  your  narrow  bed, 

They  were  lovely  for  a  little  time,  but  their 
radiance  is  gone,  they  have  no  comeli¬ 
ness  or  life  ; 

And  the  flower  I  held  brightest  of  all  that 
grew  in  soil  or  shall  ever  grow 
Is  rotting  in  the  ground,  and  will  spring  no 
more  to  lift  up  my  heart. 
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06,  a  6uni4nrui$  !  n4p  ttiOp  An  p5pup.1t  6  An 
c-uipge  'oc  ItiApgAt), 

neApc  its*  CuipleAnnAib  n4  6inne  i  ngoipe  t>uic 
x>o  tAbApAt)  puAptAin  : 

S564I  nfop  CU5 At>  CugAm  Ap  Oao£aI  mo  lemb  n4 
Ap  t)6ine  4  6piiAt)CAin — 

0,  Y  5°  pagAinn  50  ponnrriAp  Ap  t>oimin-Lic  Ippinn 
Cum  cu  ’puApsAitc  • 

C4  An  p<ve  50  nopCA,  nl  p6At>Aim  conlAt),  "oo  fCAn 
54C  p<5$  m6: 

^Apb  -ooilt)  liom  am  5Ae*^5  opgAitce  (ip  oLc  An 
com  Apt  a  6)  ; 

£uaC  Liom  peAtAT)  1  sc’tuAnAp  CApAt),  blonn  a 
n^peAtm  ’om  CiApAt) ; 

O’n  14  50  t>pACA-pA  50  cl4t  Ap  An  ngAinirh  tu» 
nlop  $eAl  An  gpiAn  •00m. 

OC,  mo  rhAips  !  cax)  no  t)6AnpAT>  pe.ipcA  ip  An 
pAOgAl  ’om  fuAtAt), 

Jau  *oo  L4imin  CAilce  mAp  Leoitne  1  gcpAnnAib  Ap 
mo  rhALAinn  &puAmt)A, 

■Do  bCitin  meAlA  mAp  Ceol  nA  n-AingeAt  50  burn 

im’  CliiApAib, 

’54  p4t)  50  cneApcA  liom,  “  tT!o  £p4it)n  hi’aCaip 
boCc,  n4  blot)  buAt)Aipc  opc  !  ” 


Alas,  beloved  !  was  it  not  a  great  pity,  the 
water  rocking  you, 

With  no  strength  in  your  pulses  nor  any¬ 
one  near  you  that  might  save : 

No  news  was  brought  to  me  of  the  peril  of 
my  child  or  the  extremity  of  his  need — 

Ah,  though  I’d  gladly  go  to  Hell’s  deep 
flag  to  rescue  you  ! 

The  moon  is  dark,  I  cannot  sleep,  all  joy 
has  left  me: 

Rough  and  rude  to  me  the  open  Gaelic  (’tis 
an  ill  sign)  ; 

I  hate  a  while  in  the  company  of  friends, 
their  merriment  tortures  me; 

From  the  day  I  saw  you  dead  on  the  sand, 
the  sun  has  not  shone  for  me. 

Alas,  my  grief !  what  shall  I  do  henceforth, 
the  world  wearing  me, 

Without  your  chalk-white  little  hand  like  a 
breath  through  trees  on  my  sombre 
brow, 

Your  little  mouth  of  honey  like  angels’ 
music  sweet  in  my  ears 

Saying  to  me  gently,  “  dear  heart,  poor 
father,  be  not  troubled  !” 


0,  mo  dAiCtp  6 !  if  beAg  t>o  deApAf-fA  i  “ocp<it  mo 
■dddAip 

t!4  beATi  An  leAtib  fo  ’n-A  LAod  rneAp  dAlmA  i  L<5p 
ha  pdipne, 

A  $niorhAptA  SAipge  ip  a  fmAoince  meAntnAn  Ap 
pon  nA  £6t>Ia, — 

Adc  An  Ud  t>o  ■deAlbuij  tie  dpd  Ap  An  cAlAm  pinn, 
nl  niAp  pin  ■o’dp'oui^  ! 


Ah,  desolate!  I  little  thought  in  the  time  of 
my  hope 

That  this  child  would  not  be  a  swift  valiant 
hero  in  the  midst  of  the  band, 

Doing  deeds  of  daring  and  planning  wisely 
for  the  sake  of  Fodla, 

But  He  who  fashioned  us  of  clay  on  earth 
not  so  has  ordered  ! 


IV 


T)ei|iiii  T)o 

'Oeijiln  "06,  oeijun  06  ! 

CA  An  bunnAn  oonn  aj;  tAbAipc  pAn  bj:6i£;; 

’Oeijrin  tie,  oeipln  06  ! 

CA  4ti  cfiifinln  tin  Amui£  pAn  bpfAoO. 

■Oeipln  •o6,  oeipln  06  ! 

JeobArb  t >a  fiAfi  te  ti6ip$e  An  lae ; 

’Oeipln  06,  oeifiln  06  ! 

Ip  pAgAit)  «io  leant)  oA  t>pei£itc  Ap  p6Ap. 

Deijtln  06,  oetpin  t)6  ! 

6ipeo6AiO  jeAlAO  if  pAgAit)  spiAn  p6  ; 

Oeipln  o6,  oeiptn  06  ! 

CiocpAit!)  bA  AtiiAji  le  ■oeipeAt)  An  tAe. 

‘Oeipln  06,  oeiftfn  06  ! 
teigpeAO  mo  teAnb  Ag  piocAtf  pm6Ap, 

Oeipln  06,  oeipln  06  ! 

A6c  cooIa*  go  fArh  50  pAinne  An  tAe  ! 

te  n-Ap  linn  pern  t)o  pinneAd  An  CAOineAd  fin  jioiiiAm,  .1. 
"  06on,  a  OonnfiAA,”  ift.  pA-opAit;  6  V^igeAftAig  .1. 'oeofAi-oe 
gAe-oit,  acA  inA  doiimuroe  1  Springfield,  1  Scac  ’mAff Achufeccf 
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IV 


A  SLEEP  SONG 

Deirin  de,  deirin  del 
The  brown  bittern  speaks  in  the  bog; 

Deirin  d£,  deirin  del 
The  nightjar  is  abroad  on  the  heath. 

Deirin  de,  deirin  del 
Kine  will  go  west  at  dawn  of  day  ; 

Deirin  de,  deirin  del 

And  my  child  will  go  to  the  pasture  to 
mind  them. 

Deirin  de,  deirin  di! 

Moon  will  rise  and  sun  will  set ; 

Deirin  de,  deirin  di! 

Kine  will  come  east  at  end  of  day. 

Deirin  de,  deirin  del 

I  will  let  my  child  go  gathering  black¬ 
berries, 

Deirin  de,  deirin  del 

If  he  sleeps  softly  till  the  ring  of  day  ! 

“The  Keen  for  the  Drowned  Child”  was  made  in 
America  by  a  poet  still  living,  Patrick  Hegarty,  of  Spring- 
field,  Mass.  He  sent  it  to  me  while  I  was  editing  An 
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t  n-AmepuocA,  t>o  pinne  6.  HIac  meipneAc  teip  t>o  bACAC  i  ti-4otf 
4  pe  bli4-04n  gup  54b  cam4  4ti  c-4c4ip  bo6c  5up  com  pe  An 
cAoineAc  f o.  ‘Do  cuip  p£  40  cAoineAc  6u5Am-pA, 450)'  00  cui  pe4p-pA 
F4  616  6  f4n  5“  Ct4roe4m  SoLuip,”  4ib.  7,  1906.  Cui5pe4p  6 
line  3  SupAb  Cuije  tllumAn  co’n  ACAipi  A3«p  5tip4b  Ap  Cei3e 
ConnAbc  •00  mACAip  4ti  temb. 

<5  mri40i  tie  mtamncip  mo  mACAp  no  6uAlAp  ‘“Oeifiin  c6” 
■oe’n  66at>  uAip,  450P  m6  tm’  leAnb.  T)o  b’Ap  ConncAe  tia  niice 
•ci.  Ca  aji  c-AmpAn  Ap  pun  oa  54ece4tCA6cA.  T)o  bAineAp 
beACjiAmAin  ce  ha  ceitpe  ceAcpAmnAib  pin  poriiAm  4p  te45An  cc 
poAip  -AmlAoib  6  tuiii5pi5i  5ConncAe  Copc4i5«, 
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Claidheamh  Soluis ,  and  I  published  it  in  the  issue  of  7th 
April,  1906.  Cill  na  Dromad  is  the  Munster  church¬ 
yard  in  which  the  father  had  hoped  his  child  would  be 
buried — or  else  in  “some  grave  in  the  West,”  for  its 
mother  was  from  Connacht.  I  am  more  conscious  in 
this  than  in  the  previous  cases  of  the  inadequacy  of  my 
English  prose  to  render  either  the  deep  melody  of  the 
original  or  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  phrase. 

The  Sleep  Song  which  I  add  as  a  pendant  to  the  song 
of  childhood  and  death  I  have  pieced  together  from  my 
recollection  of  a  song  that  I  heard  in  my  own  childhood 
from  the  woman  to  whom  I  owe  all  my  enthusiasms. 
Where  my  memory  has  failed  I  have  filled  in  the  lacunae 
from  a  version  of  the  same  lullaby  taken  down  in  West 
Cork  by  Mr.  Amhlaoibh  Lynch.  The  refrain  “deinn 
de”  is  the  name  given  by  children  to  the  last  spark  at 
the  end  of  a  burning  stick  used  in  certain  games.  With 
the  thought  in  stanzas  2  and  3  compare  Sappho’s 
“  Hesperus,  thou  bringest  back  all  that  daylight 
scattereth,  thou  bringest  the  lamb  and  the  goat  to  fold, 
thou  bringest  the  infant  to  its  mother.” 
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riAC  Aoittinn  do  tia  heininitt 

tlA(i  -aoibinn  t)0  nA  ti6infnfG 
T)’6ipi$e.Ann  50  lixJp-o, 

’S  bionn  a%  ceile.ab.Ap  le  tSile 
Ap  aon  Cpaoib  arh<iin  ! 
tlf  map  pin  T)om  peinig 
'S  •00m’  C&&T)  mite  jpab : 

Ip  pat)  a  6  n-a  £6ile  opainn 
"O’eipiSeann  gaC  IS. 

Ip  bime  f  ’nA  ’n  Lite, 

Ip  ■oeipe  f  ’n4  ’n  ps^irh, 

Ip  binne  f  ’ni  ’n  berOUn, 

’S  ip  poittpige  l  ’nA  ’n  t;p6in ; 

Ip  peapp  ’n4  pin  uite 

A  huaipleabc  ’p  a  m6in— 

’B  a  Aa  aci  ip  na  plaitip, 
jruapgail  ■oom’  jbein  I 
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HOW  HAPPY  THE 
LITTLE  BIRDS 

How  happy  the  little  birds 
That  rise  up  on  high 
And  make  music  together 
On  a  single  bough  ! 

Not  so  with  me 

And  my  hundred  thousand  loves  : 
Far  apart  on  us 
Rises  every  day. 

Whiter  she  than  the  lily. 

Than  beauty  more  fair, 

Sweeter  voiced  than  the  violin, 
More  lightsome  than  the  sun  ; 
Yet  beyond  all  that 
Her  nobleness,  her  mind, — 

And  O  God  Who  art  in  Heaven, 
Relieve  my  pain  1 
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VI 


CAit>  tiA  H6aIca  ’n-A  seAfArh 

Oib  nA  pbAtCA  ’n-A  peApArh  Ap  ah  Aep, 

An  gpiAn  T  An  geAtAb  ’n-A  Luige; 
r&  An  pAippje  cp^igce  gAn  bpAon, 

’8  nit  p6im  as  An  eAlA  mAp  biob ; 

TZ&  An  cuAibin  i  mbAppAib  nA  ns^Aj 
’JA  flop-pAb  sup  6aIui$  pi  UAinn,— 

A  pcuAipin  ha  mbAbAtt  mbpeAg  p6ib 
*0’pA5  6ipe  pA  pAbCuippe  cpuAib ! 

€pi  nib  bo  <Mm  cpbp  An  ngpAb, 

An  peACAb,  An  bAp,  ip  An  piAn, 

Agup  m’lticinn  bA  mnpm  ja6  IA  bom 
TU’AisneAb  gup  6pAb  pi  te  cia6. 

’86  mo  Cuiti a  gbAp  50  bcugAp  bi  gpAb, 

’8  50  mb’poApp  liom  nAb  bpeicpinn  !  piAtfi,— 
’8  a  itoAigbOAn,  bo  rhiLt-  cu  im’  lAp  n?6, 

'S  50  bpAgAib  cfl  nA  spipA  0  “OiaI 
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VI 


THE  STARS  STAND  UP 


The  stars  stand  up  in  the  air, 

The  sun  and  the  moon  are  set, 

The  sea  has  ebbed  dry  of  its  tide, 

And  the  swan  has  no  sway  as  she  used; 
The  cuckoo  in  the  tops  of  the  boughs 
Keeps  telling  me  that  she  is  fled, — 

O  darling  of  the  brave  free  tresses 
That  left  Ireland  in  utter  unrest ! 

Three  things  I  see  through  love, 

Sin,  and  death,  and  pain  ; 

And  my  mind  tells  me  day  by  day 
That  my  soul  she  has  wasted  with  woe. 
My  sharp  grief  that  I  e’er  gave  her  love, 
’Twere  better  I  never  had  seen  her, — 
O  maiden,  my  heart  you  have  hurt, 
May  you  get  forgiveness  from  God  1 
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VII 


tleiU  bAn 

A  rietU  bin,  puiA  liirh  liom,  a  tsyA  geAl  mo 
(Jpoibe, 

If  teig  mo  Lirh  Af  vo  bpigAiT)  n6  nf  rhAifpib  m6 
beo  m!  ; 

T)o  fnirhAf  An  cSttiip  LeAtAn  ’gup  An  cSionAinn 
rhbp  it*’  biAit) 

50  flnmn  Uirh  leAC,  a  $p4A  gil,  1  mt)Aile  IoCa 
RiaC! 

■04  mbA*  tiom-fA  popcomnA  Aguf  t)Aite  to6A 
Ria6, 

luimneAb  nA  tong  Agup  ConncAe  t)Aile  &ts  CtiAt, 

Ap  no  muinncif-fe  tdo  poinnpinn  a  leAt  if  a  t>4 
•ocpiAn 

t)’fonn  -out  1  gcleAmnAf  leAC  14  pAT)A  Agup 
btiAtiAin  ! 

0,  if  cpuAg  $6Af  nip  CAilleAb  m6  Amui£  Ay  An 
ftlAt) 

An  iic  a  mbeAb  mo  CnirhA  te  piocAt)  Ag  An 
bftAC, 
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vn 


NELLY  BHAN 

Sit  beside  me,  Nelly  Bhan,  O  bright  fiiend 
of  my  heart, 

Let  my  hand  rest  on  your  bosom  or  I  shall 
not  live  a  month  ; 

I  have  swum  the  broad  Suir  and  the  great 
Shannon  after  you 

To  be  beside  you,  O  bright  love,  in  the 
town  of  Loughrea  ! 

If  Portumna  were  mine  and  the  town  of 
Loughrea, 

Limerick  of  the  ships  and  the  county  of 
Dublin, 

Their  half  or  two-thirds  I’d  share  among 
your  kin 

With  desire  to  be  joined  to  you  for  a  long 
day  and  a  year  ! 

’Tis  a  bitter  pity  I  did  not  die  out  on  the 
mountain 

In  the  place  where  my  bones  would  be 
picked  by  the  raven, 
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1  iro<Xn  gup  tuic  m6  i  ngjvATi  le^c,  a  tleiU  t»4n  tiA 

gCJAt), — 

'S  mo  itiAtUCc  bp  ■oo  mAitpin  riA<J  -Ail  I61  mipe 
t>uic  mAfl  CliAtfiAin  I 


If  bmn  bpdnAd  iad  AtrifAin  jpADA  "5AebeAt.  T)o  dluinpeA 
AmpAin  jjfinn  i  meAfj  nA  noAome,  Adc  ni  AftD-plibeAdc  acA  inf 
ha  hAmpAnAib  fin,  Aguf  nil  mof  An  meAfA  A5  ludc  da  JjAebilj;* 
OftiA.  Cuij;eAnn  tudc  nA  J^Aebitse  nAd  fADA  6  n-A  ddite  ah 
Aitne  Aguf  An  bpon,  Ajuf  mA’f  Aluinn  An  nt-o  6  An  spAb  sup 
mime  bpon  1  n-A  diaid.  “  Cpi  nib  00  dim  epep  An  njpAb  :  An 
peACA-o,  An  bAf,  if  An  jbiAii.”  1  ^Cui^e  mutriAn  -oo  pinneAb  “  T1a6 
Aoibinn  ■do  nA  h6ininib  ”  A^up  “  cAid  nA  tteAtcA  ’n-A  SeAf Am,’ 
Adc  cA  An  ddAD  AthpAn  aca  Aft  j?ud  nA  gAebeAlcAdcA  Anoif 
Ajuf  a  dtrniA  fbm  A5  jAd  ceAnncAf  Aif.  1  sCuise  ConnAcc  do 
pinneAb  “  neit{  t>An.”  CipeAp  ha  cpi  AmpAin  1  5"  Ceot  Sibe,’ 
Adc  ca  m’innfin  pern  ASAm  ojica  Annfo. 
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Since  fate  has  made  me  love  you,  O  my 
white  ringleted  Nelly, — 

And  my  curse  upon  your  mother  who  will 
not  have  me  for  a  son  1 


The  love  of  the  Irish  peasant,  if  his  love  songs  give  it 
true  expression,  is  not  a  thing  of  gladness  but  a  thing  of 
sadness,  with  a  terrible  passion  at  its  core.  In  each  of 
these  songs  (and  while  each  is  distinctive  in  its  beauty 
they  are  all  characteristic  in  their  atmosphere)  there  is 
the  same  tender  melancholy,  broken  startlingly  by  a  gust 
of  passion.  “How  Happy  the  Little  Birds,”  and  “The 
Stars  Stand  Up,”  are  from  Munster,  but  I  find  the  first 
of  them  among  the  folk  everywhere.  “  Nelly  Bhin  ”  is 
from  Connacht.  In  translating  “  The  Stars  Stand  Up,” 
I  have  doubtless  been  influenced  by  Mr.  MacDonagh’s 
verse-rendering,  though  I  have  not  looked  at  the  latter 
recently.  All  three  songs  are  well  known  :  versions  of 
them  (which,  however,  I  have  not  followed  very  closely) 
will  be  found  in  Miss  Borthwick’s  “  Ceo'l  Sidhe.” 
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T)orhnAtt  65 

A  t)orhnAill  O15,  m4  tbi£ip  tAp  pAtppje 

t>eip  mb  pbin  teAC,  ip  n4  t)bin  t>o 
■beApmAO, 

Ip  belt)  ajac  pbipfn  14  aooai£  ip  mApsAit) 

Ip  in£eAn  pfo£  gpbige  mAp  bbile  leAbtA 
AS  AC. 

tTU  tbigip-pe  Anonn  ci  coiiiAptA  asaiti 
opc  : 

Ca  cul  pionn  Asup  t>4  putt  gUpA  asac, 

t)4  boc4n  t)6as  it)’  but  bmt>e  bACALUb 

HIap  beAt)  bbAl  ha  bb  nb  pbp  1  nsAppAibe. 

Ip  ■DbibeAiniAb  Apbip  00  lAbAip  An  5At)Ap 
opc, 

T)o  lAbAip  All  nAOfSAb  PA  btippAibfn 
■ooirhin  opc, 

Ip  cu  it)  bAosArbe  AonAip  Ap  put)  nA 
Scoiitce, — ■ 

tp  50  pAbAlp  5A11  bbite  50  bp4t  50 

bpAgAip  mb ! 


/ 
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VIII 


YOUNG  DONAL 


O  young  Donal,  if  you  go  over  the  sea 
Do  not  forget  to  take  myself  with  you, 

And  you  will  have  a  fairing  on  fair  and 
market  day 

And  the  King  of  Greece’s  daughter  to  be 
your  bedmate. 


If  you  go  across  I  have  a  sign  to  know  you 
by  : 

You  have  a  fair  cul  and  two  grey  eyes, 
Twelve  curls  in  your  yellow  ringleted  cul 
Like  a  cowslip  or  a  rose  in  a  garden. 


’Tis  late  last  night  the  beagle  spoke  of 

y°u, 

The  snipe  spoke  of  you  in  the  deep  of  the 

bog, 

But  you  were  gone  like  a  lone  barnacle 
goose  among  the  woods, — 

May  you  be  without  mate  forever  until  you 
get  me  ! 
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Do  geAllAip  “corn-pA,  Agup  T)’irmpip  bpbAg  •oom, 
5o  mbeiteA  porhAtn-pA  A5  cpb  tiA  gcAopAb  : 

Do  leigeAp  peAT)  Agup  cp*  CbA-o  51aox!)aC  £u§ac, 
’S  ni  bpuApAp  Atin  aCc  UAn  Ag  nibiLit) ! 

Do  geAtlAip  *oorh-pA,  til*  bAib  t>eACAip  t6uic, 
tuingeAp  bip  pA  bpAnn  re01^  Aipgro  ; 
t)A  bAite  *6^5  t>e  bAitcib  mAfSAit)  ; 

Ip  cuipc  bpeA£  aoVOa  coip  CAob  tiA  pAippse. 

Do  geAllAip  •ootb-pA,  tifti  nApb’  pSimp, 
go  T)CAbAptA  tAirhirme  "oe  tpoiceAnn  6ipg  t)om ; 
50  ‘ocAbAptA  bpbgA  ve  Cpoice^nn  bAti  -oom  ; 

Ip  culAit)  •oe’n  cpiox>A  bAt>  tiAoipe  1  n-6ipinn. 

^  ’OotbnAill  O15,  b’peApp  -Ouic  mipe  a$ac 
’HA  beAn  tiApAl  UAibpeAb  loniApcAb ; 

Do  CpubpAirm  bb  Agup  ■oo-$6AnAinn  cuigeAtin 
•ouic, 

Ip,  t>A  mbAt)  bpuAit)  6,  no  buAilpinn  buille  leAC  ! 
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You  promised  me  (and  you  told  me  a  lie) 

That  you  would  be  before  me  at  the  sheep 
pen  ; 

I  sent  a  whistle  and  three  hundred  shouts 
to  you, 

Awd  I  heard  nothing  there  but  a  lamb 
bleating  ! 

You  promised  me  (a  thing  that  were  hard 
for  you) 

A  fleet  of  gold  with  masts  all  silver, 

Twelve  towns,  each  one  a  market-town, 

And  a  fair  lime-white  court  beside  the  sea. 

You  promised  me  (a  thing  impossible) 

That  you  would  give  me  gloves  of  a  fish’s 
skin, 

That  you  would  give  me  shoes  of  the  skin 
of  birds, 

And  a  suit  of  the  costliest  silk  in  Ireland. 

O  young  Donal,  I  were  meeter  mate  for 
you 

Than  a  proud  overbearing  lady  ; 

I  would  milk  a  cow,  I  would  do  the  churn¬ 
ing  for  you, 

And  if  it  went  hard  I  would  strike  a  blow 
with  you  ! 
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06  o6Cn,  Agtip  t-e  tiocfidf, 

UipeApbA  bit),  T>i$eJ  nA  cotiaIca, 

)?A  iroeApp  t)orh-i'A  belt  CAnAit)  cpiubAlbA, 

A6c  st14*  PP  615  ip  6  bpeoib  50  poltup  me  ! 

Ip  mo6  Ap  niAibin  t>o  6onnAC-pA  An  c-CtgpeAp 
Ap  rhuin  6ApAill  A5  gAbAil  An  bbtAip ; 
tliop  bpinri  p£  Liom  ip  niop  6uip  nA  pcpOb  opm, 
’S  Ap  mo  6ApAt>  a  bAile  tom  Ye^  do  goileAp 
mo  t>66Ain. 

ttuAip  66ijim-pe  p£in  50  CobAp  An  UAignip 

Suit)im  flop  Ag  D6AnATfl  bUAt)AptA, 

fluAip  6im  An  pAogAl  ip  nA  peicim  mo  bu  a6aiLI 

50  pAlb  PSAll  Atl  blTIAip  1  mbApp  A  $pUAt)PA. 

Si CiT)  6  An  'OomnAb  do  CugAp  gpAt>  tiuic, 

An  ’OomnAC  DipeAb  poirh  'OortinAb  CApsA, 

Ip  mipe  Ap  mo  £lutnib  A5  IbigeAb  nA  pAipe 
’SeAt)  bi  mo  t)A  full  Ag  piop-tAbAipc  ah  £pAbA 

t)U1C. 

DubAipc  mo  rhAiCpin  Liom  gAn  lAbAipc  teAC 
InDiu  tiA  1  mbApAb  nA  TDia  "OotrinAi^, — 

Ip  ole  An  cpAb  t)o  tug  pi  po£A  bom, 

'S6  DUnAt)  An  T>OpAip  6  CAp  6ip  nA  pogtA. 


Och  ochon  !  And  it  is  not  hunger, 

Want  of  food,  of  drink,  or  of  sleep. 

That  has  caused  me  to  be  worn  and  wan, 
But  ’tis  the  love  of  a  young  man  has  plainly 
wasted  me. 

’Tis  early  in  the  morning  I  saw  the  youth 
Mounted  on  horseback  going  the  road  ; 

He  did  not  draw  near  me  or  speak  a  word 
to  me, 

And  on  returning  home  I  wept  my  fill. 

When  I  go  to  the  Well  of  Loneliness 
I  sit  down  making  lamentation, 

When  I  see  the  world  and  see  not  my  lad, 
Who  had  the  shadow  of  amber  mantling 
in  his  cheeks. 

Yon  is  the  Sunday  I  gave  you  love, 

The  very  Sunday  before  Easter  Sunday, 
When  I  was  on  my  knees  reading  the  Passion 
My  two  eyes  were  constantly  giving  you 
love. 

My  mother  told  me  not  to  speak  to  you, 
To-day  nor  to-morrow  nor  on  Sunday, — 
It  was  a  bad  time  she  gave  me  my  choice, 
’Twas  shutting  the  door  after  the  theft. 
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0  a  tie,  a  rfri^itfdn,  CAbAip  m6  pern  t»o, 

If  CAbAip  a  bpint  454c  T>e’n  cpAogAl  50  I6ip  t>o  ; 

6ipi£  p6in  45  i4ji|\4i-0  T)£ipce 

Agup  n^X  54b  piAp  nS  AniAp  ’om  CiteAifi. 

Ca  mo  Cpoitie-pe  Com  -out)  te  h^ipne, 
tl6  le  5U4t  t>ub  -oo  beA<)  1  gceAfvoCAin, 
n<5  te  t>onn  bpbise  beAt)  Ap  hAllAfb  binA, 

If  gup  t>einif  tionn  Dub  t)iom  op  cionn  mo 
fUXince. 

“Oo  b4inip  poip  iMom,  ip  t>o  bAinip  piAp  bfom, 
T)o  bAinip  porhAm  ip  -oo  b4inip  im  <>i4n!)  <>10111, 
”00  bAinip  geolAC  ip  -oo  bAinip  spun  -otom, 

'S  ip  p<3-rii<5p  m’eAglA  sup  bAinip  Uia  bfom  1 


Ip  6  CAD5  6  T)onn*A-6A  do  6uip  pi'op  An  t-AtVifAn  fin  fomAtn. 
"OonncAD  0  ’CAp^Ain,  feAn-tAtlliuif  1  ^CAffAij;  nA  bpeAfi  , 
gOonncAe  CopcAije,  D’Aitfif  do  e.  *00  euttieAmAf  1  jclo  fAn 
5«eAD  6uio  De’n  "  Aicpifeoip  ”  6  fAn  tnbliADAin  1900. 


O,  little  mother,  give  myself  to  him, 

And  give  all  that  you  have  in  the  world  to 
him, 

Go  yourself  asking  alms 

And  come  not  west  or  east  to  seek  me. 

My  heart  is  as  black  as  a  sloe, 

Or  as  black  as  coal  that  would  be  in  a  forge, 

Or  as  the  sole  of  a  shoe  on  white  halls, 

And  sure  you  have  wasted  my  life  and  health. 

You  have  taken  east  and  you  have  taken 
west  from  me, 

You  have  taken  the  path  before  me  and  the 
path  behind  me, 

You  have  taken  moon  and  you  have  taken 
sun  from  me, 

And  great  is  my  fear  that  you  have  taken 
God  from  me  ! 


“  Domhnall  Og  ”  was  written  down  by  Mr.  Tadhg 
O’Donoghue  from  the  recitation  of  Denis  Dorgan  of 
Carrignavar,  County  Cork,  and  was  first  printed  by  Mr. 
O’Donoghue  and  me  in  our  Aithriseoir ,  Part  I.,  1900. 
Mr.  Yeats  has  translated  some  of  it  in  his  “Ideas  of 
Good  and  Evil.” 
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SOME  ASPECTS  OF  IRISH 
LITERATURE 


SOME  ASPECTS  OF  IRISH 
LITERATURE  * 


Now  that  the  libraries  have  yielded  up  so 
much  of  the  buried  treasures  of  Irish  literature 
and  that  so  much  more  which  has  not  yet 
seen  the  light  of  day  has  been  surveyed  and 
appraised  by  competent  authorities,  one  is 
better  able  than  one  was  even  so  recently  as 
ten  years  ago  to  fix  a  value  and  attach  a  de¬ 
finition  to  Ireland’s  contribution  to  the  world’s 
vision  of  beauty.  One  is  able  to  form  some 
idea  of  what  distant  horizons  have  been 
scanned  by  Irish-speaking  men,  what  heights 
scaled,  what  depths  sounded.  And  when  our 
knowledge  is  just  a  little  wider  and  deeper 
than  it  is  at  present  it  will  be  found  that  an 
amazing  thing  has  happened.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  literary  history  of  the  world, 
what  is  commonly  accepted  as  literary  history, 
has  left  out  of  account  one  of  the  great  literary 
peoples.  Just  as  the  rediscovery  of  the  buried 

*  A  lecture  delivered  before  the  National  Literary 
Society,  9th  December,  1912. 
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ASPECTS  OF  IRISH  LITERATURE 

cities  of  the  East  has  made  it  necessary  for  us 
to  re-write  social  and  political  history,  so  will 
the  rediscovery  of  this  buried  literature  of  the 
West  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  re-write 
literary  history.  And  it  will  mean  not  only 
a  re-writing  of  literary  history,  but  a  general 
readjustment  of  literary  values,  a  general 
raising  of  literary  standards.  The  world  has 
had  a  richer  dream  of  beauty  than  we  had 
dreamed  it  had.  Men  here  saw  certain 
gracious  things  more  clearly  and  felt  certain 
mystic  things  more  acutely  and  heard  certain 
deep  music  more  perfectly  than  did  men  in 
ancient  Greece.  And  it  is  from  Greece  that 
we  have  received  our  standards. 

How  curiously  might  one  speculate  if  one 
were  to  imagine  that  when  the  delvers  of  the 
fifteenth  century  unearthed  the  buried  litera¬ 
tures  of  Greece  and  Rome  they  had  stumbled 
instead  upon  that  other  buried  literature  which 
was  to  remain  in  the  dust  of  the  libraries  for 
four  centuries  longer  !  Then  instead  of  the 
classic  revival  we  should  have  had  the  Celtic 
revival  ;  or  rather  the  Celtic  would  have 
become  the  classic  and  the  Gael  would  have 
given  laws  to  Europe.  I  do  not  say  positively 
that  literature  would  have  gained,  but  I  am 
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not  sure  that  it  would  have  lost.  Something 
it  would  have  lost  :  the  Greek  ideal  of  per¬ 
fection  in  form,  the  wise  calm  Greek  scrutiny. 
Yet  something  it  would  have  gained  :  a  more 
piercing  vision,  a  nobler,  because  a  more 
humane,  inspiration,  above  all  a  deeper  spirit¬ 
uality.  One  other  result  would  have  followed  : 
the  goodly  culture  and  the  fine  mysticism  of 
the  Middle  Ages  would  not  have  so  utterly 
been  lost.  And,  thinking  of  the  effect  of 
literature  upon  men’s  lives  and  conduct,  one 
may  add  that  the  world  might  not  have  proved 
so  untrue  to  so  many  of  its  righteous  causes. 

Now  I  claim  for  Irish  literature,  at  its  best, 
these  excellences  :  a  clearer  than  Greek  vision, 
a  more  generous  than  Greek  humanity,  a 
deeper  than  Greek  spirituality.  And  I  claim 
that  Irish  literature  has  never  lost  those  ex¬ 
cellences  :  that  they  are  of  the  essence  of  Irish 
nature  and  are  characteristic  of  modern  Irish 
folk  poetry  even  as  they  are  of  ancient  Irish 
epic  and  of  mediaeval  Irish  hymns.  This 
continuity  of  tradition  amid  all  its  changing 
moods  (and  the  moods  of  Irish  literature  are 
as  various  as  the  moods  of  Irish  climate)  is  one 
of  the  striking  things  about  it  ;  the  old  man 
who  croons  above  a  Connacht  hearth  place  the 
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songs  he  made  in  his  youth  is  as  definitely  a 
descendant  of  the  elder  bards  as  a  Tenn}rson 
is  of  a  Chaucer.  I  propose  to  illustrate  what 
I  mean,  and  to  show  how  an  attitude  charac¬ 
teristic  of  Irish-speaking  men  in  the  days  wrhen 
they  shaped  the  Tain  is  reproduced  in  the 
song  in  which  an  Irish  peasant  woman  of 
to-day  reproaches  her  lover  or  keens  over  her 
dead  child. 

What  I  have  called  here  clearness  of  vision 
is  part  of  a  great  sincerity,  a  great  feeling  for 
ultimate  reality,  which  the  supreme  poets 
always  have.  The  clear  sheer  detection  and 
statement  of  some  naked  truth,  the  touching 
of  some  deep  bedrock  foundation,  the  swift 
sure  stroke  at  the  very  heart  of  a  thing  :  that  is 
what  I  mean.  There  is  sometimes  a  harsh¬ 
ness  in  the  relentlessness  of  this  truth-telling, 
a  pain  in  the  pleasure  of  this  revelation.  The 
heart  shakes,  because  for  a  moment  one  sees 
with  the  awful  clearness  with  which  God  sees. 

The  passage  in  the  tale  of  “  The  Sickbed 
of  Cuchulainn  and  the  only  Jealousy  of 
Emer  ”  in  which  Fand  and  Emer  both  beg 
to  be  rejected  by  Cuchulainn,  whom  they  love, 
because  neither  will  have  half  his  love,  shows 
this  understanding  and  this  sounding  of  the 
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depths.  “  If  thou  followest  this  woman,” 
said  Emer,  “  I  shall  not  refuse  thee  to  her. 
For  indeed  everything  red  is  beautiful,  every¬ 
thing  new  is  bright,  everything  high  is  lovely, 
everything  common  is  bitter,  everything  we 
are  without  is  prized,  everything  known  is 
neglected,  till  all  knowledge  is  known.  O 
youth,”  she  said,  “  I  was  at  one  time  happy 
with  thee,  and  we  should  be  so  again  if  I  were 
pleasing  to  thee.”  “  Thou  art  pleasing  to  me,” 
said  Cuchulainn,  “  and  thou  shalt  alwavs  be 
pleasing  to  me.”  Then  said  Fand  :  “  Let 

me  be  rejected.”  “  Nay,  it  were  fitter  to 
reject  me,”  said  Emer.  “  Not  so,”  said  Fand, 
“  it  is  I  who  shall  be  rejected,  and  long  have  I 
been  in  peril  of  it.”  And  Fand  bade  farewell 
to  Cuchulainn,  and  went  back  to  her  own 
country. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  authentic  note 
of  great  imaginative  psychology.  And  I  find 
equally  authentic,  albeit  startling  in  the 
audacity  of  its  sincerity,  the  psychology  and  the 
imagination  which  in  the  tale  of  the  “  Tragic 
Fate  of  Cuchulainn,”  when  the  hero  is  being 
drawn  forth  to  his  doom  by  the  din  of  phantas¬ 
magoric  battles,  make  Emer,  in  the  last  lor- 
lorn  hope  of  saving  him,  send  to  him  that 
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very  Fand — the  woman  whose  power  over  him 
she  had  such  good  reason  to  know.  How 
differently  inferior  artists  would  have  imagined 
either  of  these  episodes  !  How  a  conven¬ 
tional  sentimentality  would  have  baulked  at 
making  Emer  capable  of  that  great  sacrifice  ! 

Sheer  clear  naked  truth,  the  great  reality 
of  love  and  sacrifice,  the  miracle  of  the  sacrifice 
by  love  of  itself,  the  breaking  down  of  strong 
barriers  in  the  presence  of  some  awful  issue — 
again  and  again  through  the  centuries  have 
Irish-speaking  men  seen  and  described  these 
things.  I  will  show  you  what  I  mean  again 
in  a  mediaeval  poem — the  “  Parting  of  Goll 
and  his  Wife.”  I  quote  it  in  Miss  Hull’s 
verse  translation  in  her  recently-published 
“  Poem-Book  of  the  Gael,”  though  Mr. 
MacNeill’s  more  literal  prose-translation  in 
his  “  Duanaine  Finn,”  where  the  poem  wTas 
first  printed,  is  equally  excellent.  Goll  and 
his  wife  are  hemmed  in  by  Fionn  on  a  sea¬ 
girt  rock  without  chance  of  escape. 

Goll  speaks  : 

The  end  is  come  ;  upon  this  narrow  rock 
To-morrow  I  must  die  ; 

Wife  of  the  ruddy  cheeks  and  hair  of  flame, 
Leave  me  to-night  and  fly. 
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Seek  out  the  camp  of  Fionn  and  of  his  men 
Upon  the  westward  side  ; 

Take  there,  in  time  to  come,  another  mate  : 
Here  I  abide. 


Goll's  wife  replies  : 

Which  way,  O  Goll,  is  my  way,  and  thou 
perished  ? 

Alas  !  few  friends  have  I  ! 

Small  praise  that  woman  hath  whose  lord 
is  gone, 

And  no  protector  nigh  I 

What  man  should  I  wed  ?  I  whom  great 
Goll  cherished 

And  made  his  wife  ? 

Where  in  the  East  or  West  should  one  be 
sought 

To  mend  my  broken  life  ? 

Shall  I  take  Oisin,  son  of  Fionn  the  Wise, 

Or  Carroll  of  the  blood-stained  hand  ? 

Shall  I  make  Angus,  son  of  Hugh,  my  prize  ? 

Or  swift-foot  Corr,  chief  of  the  fighting 
band  ? 
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I  am  as  good  as  they  ;  aye,  good  and  better, 
Daughter  of  Conall,  Monarch  of  the 
West, 

Fostered  was  I  with  Conn  the  Hundred- 
Fighter, 

Best  among  all  the  best. 


Thee  out  of  all  I  loved,  thee  my  first  master, 
Gentlest  and  bravest  thou  ; 

Seven  years  we  lived  and  loved,  through 
calm  and  tumult, 

And  shall  I  leave  thee  now  ? 


From  that  night  till  to-night  I  found  thee 

never 

Of  harsh  or  churlish  mind  ; 

And  here  I  vow,  no  other  man  shall  touch  me, 
Kind  or  unkind. 


Here  on  this  narrow  crag,  foodless  and 
sleepless, 

Thou  takest  thy  last  stand  ; 

A  hundred  heroes,  Goll,  lie  rotten  round  thee, 
Slain  by  thy  dauntless  hand. 
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In  the  wide  ocean  near  us,  life  is  teeming  ; 

Yet  on  this  barren  rock 
I  sink  from  hunger,  and  the  wild  briny 
waters 

My  thirst-pangs  mock. 


Fierce  is  our  hunger,  fierce  the  five  battalions 
Sent  here  to  conquer  thee  ; 

But  fiercer  yet  the  drought  that  steals  my 
beauty 

Midst  this  surrounding  sea. 


Though  all  my  dear  loved  brothers  by  one 
caitiff 

Lay  slaughtered  in  my  sight, 

That  man  I’d  call  my  friend,  yea,  I  would 
love  him 

Could  thy  thirst  ease  to-night. 


Eat,  son  of  Morna,  batten  on  these  dead 
bodies, 

This  is  my  last  behest  ; 

Feast  well,  gaunt  Goll,  then  quench  thy 
awful  craving 
Here  at  my  breast. 
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Nought  is  there  more  to  fear,  nought  to  be 
hoped  for, 

Of  life  and  all  bereft 

High  on  this  crag,  abandoned  and  forsaken, 
Nor  hope  nor  shame  is  left. 


Goll  speaks  : 


§  •  •  •  •  • 

Oh  !  pitiful  how  this  thing  hath  befallen, 
Little  red  mouth  ! 

Lips  that  of  old  made  speech  and  happy 
music, 

Now  dry  and  harsh  with  drought. 

Ever  I  feared  this  end  ;  my  haunting 
terror 

By  wave  and  land 

Was  to  be  caught  by  Fionn  and  his 
battalions, 

On  some  stark,  foodless  strand. 

Depart  not  yet  ;  upon  this  barren  islet, 
Beneath  this  brazen  sky, 

Sw^eet  lips  and  gentle  heart,  we  sit  together 
Until  we  die. 
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And  now  I  ask  you  to  observe  the  same  utter 
sincerity,  the  same  stripping  bare  of  the 
reality  from  the  surrounding  conventions,  in 
a  modern  poem  of  the  people.  A  peasant 
girl,  betrayed  by  a  lover  whom  she  had  trusted, 
speaks  to  her  mother  : 

“  O  little  mother,  give  myself  to  him, 

Give  all  that  you  have  in  the  world  to  him, 
Go  yourself  asking  for  alms, 

And  do  not  come  east  or  west  to  seek  me.” 

She  would  abandon  herself  altogether  to 
her  betrayer  ;  and  she  would  do  it  now  with 
her  eyes  open,  for  she  says  to  him: 

“  You  have  taken  east,  and  you  have  taken 
west  from  me, 

You  have  taken  from  me  the  path  before 
and  the  path  behind  me, 

You  have  taken  moon,  and  you  have  taken 
sun  from  me, 

And  great  is  my  fear  that  you’ve  taken  God 
from  me  !  ” 

The  Irish  strength  and  truth  where  the 
artists  of  a  more  sentimental  people  like  the 
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English  would  have  carefully  provided  a  lachry¬ 
mose  ending  stand  out  conspicuously  in  the 
conclusion  of  that  surpassing  tale,  “  The 
Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne.”  This 
was  pointed  out  in  a  fine  study  contributed  by 
the  late  Father  O’Carroll  to  the  “  Irish 
Ecclesiastical  Record  ”  a  good  many  years  ago. 
The  unknown  novelist  (for  “  Diarmuid  and 
Grainne  ”  is  in  all  essentials  what  we  now  call 
a  novel)  did  not  make  Grainne  die  of  grief  for 
Diarmuid.  She  had  wooed  Diarmuid  and 
may  have  loved  him,  and  his  death  had  come 
from  that  wooing.  But  love  was  not  the 
greatest  thing  in  Grainne,  if  indeed  there  was 
love  in  her  at  all.  Irish  literature  had  given 
memorable  types  of  woman’s  love,  Deirdre 
and  Emer  and  Fand  and  Leadan  and  Crede, 
enduring  types  of  the  love  that  is  faithful  even 
unto  death.  But  Grainne  was  no  Deirdre  or 
Emer.  She  is  the  Hedda  Gabler  of  Irish 
literature,  the  woman  who  craved  to  have  her 
destinies  interwoven  with  those  of  a  strong 
splendid  man  :  when  Diarmuid’s  red  cheek  was 
white  in  death  and  his  clustering  hair  had 
mingled  with  the  dust  Grainne  turned  to  Fionn, 
the  strong  subtle  man  who  had  slain  him.  It 
is  entirely  in  keeping  with  her  character  as 
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conceived  by  the  novelist  that  after  Diarmuid’s 
death  she  should  purchase  power  and  splendour 
by  wedding  Fionn.  “  I  trow,  O  Fionn,” 
quoth  Oisin,  “  that  henceforth  thou  wilt  keep 
Grainne  safely.”  Whereat,  concludes  the 
storyteller,  Grainne  bowed  her  head  in  shame 
This  grimly  ironic  note  is  not  struck  in  European 
literature  again  until  the  last  half  of  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century. 

No  great  literature  has  shown  a  subtler 
understanding  of  women  than  Irish  literature. 
Alike  in  the  Tain  and  in  the  fugitive  love 
songs  of  the  manuscripts  and  of  the  country¬ 
sides  we  come  upon  profound  intuitions  or 
flashes  of  imagination  which  reveal  more  than 
many  modern  novels  and  much  modern  poetry. 
Some  of  the  passages  I  have  quoted  will  stand 
as  illustrations.  And  take  the  couplet  of  a 
peasant  cradle  song  which  Mr.  Yeats  has 
elaborated  into  a  charming  little  lullaby.  A 
mother  says  to  her  child  : 

“  Cad  deanfaidh  me  gan  mo  ghiolla 
beag, 

Nuair  bheidh  tu  mor  is  crionna  ?  ” 

“  What  shall  I  do  without  my  little  lad  when 
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you  will  be  big  and  grown  ?  ”  Or,  as  Mr. 
Yeats  has  it  : 

“  I  kiss  you  and  kiss  you, 

My  pigeon,  my  own  ; 

Ah  !  how  I  shall  miss  you, 

When  you  have  grown  !  ” 

There  is  a  real  poignancy  there  which  one 
does  not  often  meet  with  in  poems  of  mother¬ 
hood  and  childhood.  Many  mothers  must 
have  thought  just  that  :  only  a  great  poet  could 
have  imagined  it.  One  finds  the  same  yearn¬ 
ing  of  motherhood  but  in  a  note  of  high  tragedy 
in  the  mediaeval  “  Lament  of  the  Mothers  for 
the  Slaughtered  Innocents.”  Think  of  what 
obvious  things  you  and  I  should  have  made  the 
mothers  say,  and  then  note  that  the  Irish 
poet  makes  them  say  the  things  that  were  not 
obvious,  but  which  when  we  hear  them  we 
yet  recognise  to  be  the  inevitable  things.  The 
second  woman  cries  (I  give  Mr.  Graves’ 
translation)  : 

“  ’Tis  my  own  son  that  from  me  you  wring, 
I  deceived  not  the  King. 

But  slay  me,  even  me, 

And  let  my  boy  be. 
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A  mother  most  hapless. 

My  bosom  is  sapless, 

My  eyes  one  tearful  river, 

My  frame  one  fearful  shiver, 

My  husband  sonless  ever, 

And  I  a  sonless  wife 
To  live  a  death  in  life. 

O  my  son  !  O  God  of  Truth  ! 

O  my  unrewarded  youth, 

O  my  birthless  sicknesses 
Until  doom  without  redress. 

O  my  bosom’s  silent  nest, 

O  the  heart  broke  in  my  breast.” 

In  an  article  on  “  The  Personal  in  the  New 
Poetry  ”  contributed  to  “  An  Macaomh  ” 
my  friend  Mr.  MacDonagh  recently  pointed 
out  that  the  dramatic  lyric  is  almost  as  old  in 
Irish  as  poetry  itself,  and  that  poetry  had  to 
revolve  through  a  whole  cycle  before  the  form 
came  back  to  Ireland  again  in  modern  Anglo- 
Irish  poetry.  He  quotes  the  monologue  of 
Eve  published  by  Dr.  Kuno  Meyer  in  “  Eriu  ” 
as  a  good  example  of  the  early  Irish  dramatic 
lyric,  “  telling  in  those  vivid  nervous  lines  of 
the  dan  direach  clear  and  simple  thoughts 
of  passion  or  emotion — poems  that  translate 
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so  literally  into  all  languages  that  in  trans¬ 
lation  they  appear  almost  too  simple.”  Mr. 
MacDonagh  translates  this  poem  almost  word 
for  word  : 

I  am  Eve,  great  Adam’s  wife, 

I  that  wrought  my  children’s  loss, 

I  that  wronged  Jesus  of  life, 

By  right  ’tis  I  had  borne  the  cross. 

I  a  kingly  house  forsook, 

Ill  my  choice  and  my  disgrace, 

Ill  the  counsel  that  I  took, 

Withering  me  and  all  my  race. 

I  that  brought  the  winter  in 
And  the  windy  glistening  sky, 

I  that  brought  terror  and  sin, 

Hell  and  pain  and  sorrow,  I. 

I  quote  the  poem  as  an  example  of  the  Irish 
power  of  clear  vivid  unadorned  statement. 
Mr.  MacDonagh  regards  it  as  typical  of  the 
early  Irish  dramatic  lyric — only  modernly,  he 
thinks,  has  the  dramatic  lyric  had  the  intense 
human  thrill  of  individual  subtle  character. 
Yet  surely  that  greatest  of  Irish  dramatic 
lyrics  (and  it  is  as  old  as  the  tenth  century)  has 
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that  thrill  :  I  mean  “  The  Old  Woman  of 
Beare:  ”  No  doubt  that  old  woman  speaks 
the  universal  language  of  old  age  ;  no  doubt 
she  might  say  to  any  old  sad  woman  with 
memories  of  a  splendid  youth  what  every 
poet  can  in  a  sense  say  to  every  reader  : 
“  Unless  these  words  are  as  much  to  you  as 
they  are  to  me  they  are  nothing  and  less 
than  nothing.”  And  yet  she  is  not  a  mere 
type.  There  is  an  individuality  there,  a 
subtle  self-characterisation.  We  know  her  ; 
her  sorrow  is  unforgettable,  and  the  phrases 
in  which  she  expresses  her  sorrow  linger  in 
the  mind  as  do  the  phrases  of  Shelley’s  “  Flight 
of  Love  ”  or  the  phrases  of  Ronsard’s  “  Quand 
vous  serez  bien  vieille.”  I  would  place  this 
dramatic  lyric  among  the  greatest  dramatic 
lyrics  of  all  literature.  Like  Deirdre,  the  Old 
Woman  of  Beare  will  pass  into  many  literatures, 
and  poets  in  many  tongues  will  vie  with  one 
another  in  giving  new  breath  to  her  sorrow. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  Irish  power  of  clear 
vivid  unadorned  statement.  Some  of  you, 
remembering  the  rich  and  royal  redundance 
of  a  good  deal  of  later  Irish  verse,  will  ask 
whether  clear  vivid  unadorned  statement  is 
really  an  Irish  characteristic.  It  is.  It  was 
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an  Irish  characteristic  from  the  beginning  and 
remained  an  Irish  characteristic  as  long  as 
Dan  Direach  verse  ruled,  and  longer  ;  for  it 
remains  a  characteristic  of  the  best  of  the 
peasant  poetry.  The  reserve  and  severity  of 
the  early  Irish  “  I  am  Eve,  great  Adam’s 
wife  ”  are  as  apparent  in  the  seventeenth- 
century  poem  of  Keating,  “  A  bhean  lan  de 
stuaim  ”  : 

“  O  woman  full  of  subtlety, 

Keep  from  me  thy  hand.” 

The  strength  and  brevity  of  the  language 
here  are  as  striking  as  the  candour  and  energy 
of  the  thought.  Yet  Keating  was  one  of  those 
who  ushered  in  the  new  school  in  poetry. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  sentimentality  in 
Irish  literature.  One  finds  in  the  later  litera¬ 
ture,  especially  in  the  later  poetry,  bad  taste  of 
various  kinds,  but  never  that  particular  kind 
of  bad  taste.  The  characteristic  faults  of  the 
later  poetry  spring  from  various  causes.  First, 
the  metres  which  had  been  elaborated  became 
a  snare.  And  secondly,  Irish  poets,  most 
conservative  of  races,  retained  an  obsolete 
machinerv  and  an  outworn  set  of  symbols 
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long  after  the  machinery  had  become  un¬ 
necessary  and  the  symbols  had  ceased  to  be 
convincing.  There  is  a  place  for  symbols  in 
literature,  but  there  can  be  no  excuse  for 
using  symbols  in  which  you  do  not  yourself 
believe.  That  way  lies  insincerity,  and  with¬ 
out  sincerity  there  can  be  no  literature.  Let 
me  illustrate  what  I  mean  by  a  parallel  thing 
which  has  taken  place  in  recent  Anglo-Irish 
poetry.  Either  Mr.  Russell  or  Mr.  Yeats 
discovered  a  certain  symbolism  in  certain 
white  birds  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
Angus  in  one  particular  passage  of  early  Irish 
literature.  They  straightway  let  loose  those 
birds  upon  Anglo-Irish  poetry,  and  for  many 
of  us  since  the  music  of  Anglo-Irish  poetry 
has  almost  been  drowned  by  the  needless 
flapping  of  those  white  wings.  You  never 
open  a  new  book  of  Anglo-Irish  verse  but  the 
birds  of  Angus  fly  out.  It  almost  reminds 
one  of  the  nursery  rhyme  :  “  When  the  pie 
was  opened  the  birds  began  to  sing.”  When 
the  book  is  opened  the  birds  begin  to  fly. 
And  the  curious  thing  to  us  who  know  Irish 
literature  is  that  the  birds  of  Angus  never 
trouble  us  there  at  all.  They  are  the  most 
unobtrusive  fowl  imaginable. 
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Irish  poetry  has  of  course  its  symbols,  and 
much  of  the  later  Irish  verse  is  fully  symbolic— 
“  Eamonn  an  Chnuic,”  for  instance,  and 
“  An  Druimfhionn  Donn  Dilis,”  and  “  An 
Draighnean  Donn,”  and,  as  I  believe,  “  An 
Bunan  Buidhe,”  But  here  I  am  concerned 
with  the  employment  of  outworn  symbols  and 
the  retention  of  obsolete  conventions.  So 
many  of  the  elegies  of  the  eighteenth-century 
poets  are  insincere  and  unconvincing  on  this 
account.  But  there  were  always  poets  in¬ 
dividual  enough  to  stand  apart  from  this 
tendency  :  Sean  O  Neachtain,  for  instance, 
who  used  the  rich  and  elaborate  metres  with¬ 
out  allowing  himself  to  be  caught  in  their 
snare,  and  who  went  back  from  artificiality 
to  the  joyous  artlessness  of  the  first  notes  of 
Irish  poetry.  And  my  contention  here  is 
this  :  that  alike  in  early  Irish  literature  and  in 
the  finest  songs  of  the  later  peasant  poets  there 
is  absolutely  nothing  of  this  make-believe, 
but  always  the  clear  strong  expression  of  a 
genuine  emotion.  The  make-believe  phase 
was  merely  a  phase  that  affected  only  two  or 
three  generations,  and  not  all  the  poets  even 
of  those  generations.  The  style  of  the 
eighteenth-century  school  has  no  more  right 
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to  be  regarded  as  nationally  characteristic  than 
the  costume  of  the  eighteenth  century  to  be 
regarded  as  a  national  costume.  Both  were 
phases,  and  in  both  Ireland  shared  to  a  certain 
extent  with  the  Continent. 

The  aisling  and  the  caoineadh — the  vision 
and  the  elegy —  are  the  forms  in  which  the  dead 
conventions  are  most  persistent  and  most 
wearisome.  But  what  noble  vision  poetry 
early  Irish  literature  had  produced  !  And  how 
reserved,  how  sincere,  how  true  and  right, 
how  free  from  false  sentiment  are  such  early 
elegies  as — I  will  not  take  the  supreme  ones, 
those  of  Deirdre  and  Crede — but  the  Dirge  of 
Congall  Claen  in  the  Book  of  the  Dean  of 
Lismore,  or  that  of  Gormley  for  Niall  Glun- 
dubh,  or  those  of  Mac  Liag  and  Mac  Giolla 
Caoimh  for  Brian  Boroimhe,  or  the  later  elegy 
on  the  Irish  princes  dead  at  Rome.  In  these 
poems  there  is  no  conventional  machinery, 
no  repetition  of  outworn  symbols.  And  one 
finds  the  same  characteristics,  the  same  right¬ 
ness  and  sincerity,  in  elegies  made  by  peasant 
men  and  women  for  their  dead  lovers  or  their 
dead  children.  Let  me  quote  one  at  length, 
a  very  recent  one,  made  in  America  by  a  poet 
still  living  for  a  child  of  his  that  was  drowned. 
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He  sent  it  to  me  several  years  ago  and  I 
published  it  in  “  An  Claidheamh  Soluis  ” 
recently  I  republished  it,  with  a  prose  trans¬ 
lation,  in  the  “  Irish  Review.”  In  the  Irish 
original  there  is  a  deep  melody  and  an  ex¬ 
quisite  delicacy  of  phrase,  to  render  which 
English  prose  is  wholly  inadequate  : 

“  Ochon,  O  Donough  !  my  thousand 
whispers  stretched  under  this  sod, 

The  sod  of  sorrow  on  your  little  body,  my 
utter  anguish  ! 

If  this  sleep  were  on  you  in  Cill  na  Dromad, 
or  some  grave  in  the  West, 

’Twould  soften  my  suffering,  though  great 
my  hurt,  and  I  would  not  repine  for 
you  ! 

“  Withered  and  wasted  are  the  flowers  they 
scattered  on  your  narrow  bed, 

They  were  lovely  for  a  little  time,  but  their 
radiance  is  gone,  they  have  no  comeliness 
or  life  ; 

And  the  flower  I  held  brightest  of  all  that 
grew  in  soil  or  shall  ever  grow 
Is  rotting  in  the  ground,  and  will  spring  no 
more  to  lift  up  my  heart. 
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“  Alas,  beloved  !  was  it  not  a  great  pity,  the 
water  rocking  you, 

With  no  strength  in  your  pulses  nor  anyone 
near  you  that  might  save  : 

No  news  was  brought  to  me  of  the  peril 
of  my  child  or  the  extremity  of  his 
need — 

Ah,  though  I’d  gladly  go  to  Hell’s  deep 
flag  to  rescue  you  ! 

“  The  moon  is  dark,  I  cannot  sleep,  all  joy 
has  left  me  : 

Rough  and  rude  to  me  the  open  Gaelic 
(’tis  an  ill  sign) ; 

I  hate  a  while  in  the  company  of  friends, 
their  merriment  tortures  me  ; 

From  the  day  I  saw  you  dead  on  the  sand, 
the  sun  has  not  shone  for  me. 

**  Alas,  my  grief !  what  shall  I  do  hence¬ 
forth,  the  world  wearing  me. 

Without  your  chalk-white  little  hand  like  a 
breath  through  trees  on  my  sombre 
brow, 

Your  little  mouth  of  honey  like  angels’ 
music  in  my  ears 

Saying  to  me  gently,  ‘  dear  heart,  poor 
father,  be  not  troubled  1  ’ 
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“  Ah,  desolate  !  I  little  thought  in  the  time 
of  my  hope 

That  this  child  would  not  be  a  swift  valiant 
hero  in  the  midst  of  the  band, 

Doing  deeds  of  daring  and  planning  wisely 
for  the  sake  of  Fodla, 

But  He  who  fashioned  us  of  clay  on  earth  not 
so  has  ordered  !  ” 

That  elegy  is  in  line  with  the  great  elegies 
of  the  early  Irish  literature  ;  and  I  would 
place  it  with  a  poem  in  Roden  Noel’s  “  Little 
Child’s  Monument,”  and  with  Bridges’ 
“  Lines  on  a  Dead  Child  ”  as  the  three  modern 
poems  of  my  acquaintance  which  most  ex¬ 
quisitely  associate  the  pity  of  death  with  the 
beauty  of  childhood. 

When  I  said  in  the  beginning  that  had  Irish 
literature  been  rediscovered  four  centuries 
ago  instead  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature, 
modern  letters  might  have  received  a  nobler, 
because  a  more  humane,  inspiration  than  they 
did  actually  receive,  what  I  meant  to  suggest 
was  this  :  that  the  Irish  chivalry  and  the  Irish 
spirituality  which  would  then  have  commenced 
to  percolate  the  literatures  of  Europe  was  a 
finer  thing  than  the  spirit  of  the  old  classic 
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literatures,  more  heroic,  more  gentle,  more 
delicate  and  mystical.  And  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  most  chivalrous  inspiration  in  modern 
literature  does  in  fact  come  from  a  Celtic 
source  :  that  King  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table  have  meant  more  to  modern 
men  than  the  heroes  who  warred  at  Troy  or 
than  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins.  But  how 
much  richer  might  European  literature  have 
been  had  the  story  of  Cuchulainn  become  a 
European  possession  1  For  the  story  of 
Cuchulainn  I  take  to  be  the  finest  epic  stuff 
in  the  world  :  as  we  have  it,  it  is  not  the  most 
finely-finished  epic,  but  it  is,  I  repeat,  the  finest 
epic  stuff.  I  mean  not  merely  that  Conor 
and  Fergus  and  Conall  and  Cuchulainn  are 
nobler  figures,  humaner  figures,  than  Agam- 
memnon  and  Hector  and  Ulysses  and  Achilles  ; 
not  merely  that  Macha  and  Meadhbh  and 
Deirdre  and  Emer  are  more  gracious  figures, 
more  appealing  figures,  than  Hecuba  and 
Helen  ;  I  mean  also  that  the  story  itself  is 
greater  than  any  Greek  story,  the  tragedy  as 
pitiful  as  any  Greek  tragedy,  yet  at  the  same 
time  more  joyous,  more  exultant.  The  theme 
is  as  great  as  Milton’s  in  “  Paradise  Lost  ”  : 
Milton’s  theme  is  a  fall,  but  the  Irish  theme 
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is  a  redemption.  For  the  story  of  Cuchulainn 
symbolises  the  redemption  of  man  by  a  sinless 
God.  The  curse  of  primal  sin  lies  upon  a 
people  ;  new  and  personal  sin  brings  doom 
to  their  doors  ;  they  are  powerless  to  save 
themselves  ;  a  youth,  free  from  the  curse, 
akin  with  them  through  his  mother  but  through 
his  father  divine,  redeems  them  by  his  valour  ; 
and  his  own  death  comes  from  it.  I  do  not 
mean  that  the  Tain  is  a  conscious  allegory  : 
but  there  is  the  story  in  its  essence,  and  it  is 
like  a  retelling  (or  is  it  a  fore-telling  ?)  of  the 
story  of  Calvary.  Whether  you  agree  w’ith  me 
or  not,  you  will  agree  as  to  the  greatness  of 
the  theme,  stated  thus  in  its  essentials  ;  and 
you  will  no  longer,  I  hope,  think  of  the  Tain 
as  the  tale  of  an  ancient  Cattle  Drive. 

In  that  glorious  Amthology  “  The  Bards  of 
the  Gael  and  Gall  ”  Dr.  Sigerson  long  ago 
pointed  out  that  the  story  of  Deirdre  fell 
naturally  into  the  five  acts  of  a  great  tragic 
drama.  Since  then  four  dramatic  poets, 
three  in  English,  and  one  in  Irish,  have  given 
us  tragedies  on  the  Deirdre  story.  But  the  whole 
Ulster  epic  falls  just  as  naturally  into  a  great 
trilogy  of  tragedies,  with  a  prologue  and  an 
epilogue.  The  Prologue  tells  of  the  primal 
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sin  and  the  Curse  of  Macha  ;  the  three  great 
tragedies  are,  in  order,  Deirdre,  the  Tain, 
and  the  Death  of  Cuchulainn  ;  the  Epilogue 
is  the  Death  of  Conor.  Each  of  the  great 
tragedies  is  complete  in  itself,  yet  through  the 
whole  cycle  unrolls  in  inevitable  sequence  the 
doom  of  Ulster. 

It  may  be  said  of  the  Homeric  gods  that  they 
are  too  nearly  akin  to  men,  but  of  the  Irish 
heroes  that  they  have  in  them  always  some¬ 
thing  of  the  divine.  The  unseen  powers 
have  always  been  very  close  to  Irish-speaking 
men.  I  have  known  old  people  who  lived  in 
familiar  converse  with  the  unseen  ;  who  knew 
as  it  wTere  by  sight  and  by  the  sound  of  their 
voices  Christ  and  Mary  and  many  familiar 
saints.  Now  that  intimacy  with  spiritual 
things  is  very  characteristic  of  Irish  literature. 
One  finds  it  in  the  mystical  hymns  of  the 
Middle  Ages  ;  one  finds  it  in  the  folk-tales  of 
the  Western  countrysides  ;  one  finds  it  in 
many  exquisite  folk-songs.  As  Mr.  Colum 
has  pointed  out,  Christ  and  Mary  have  been 
incorporated  into  the  Gaelic  clan  ;  and  Irish 
peasant  women  can  keen  Christ  dead  with  as 
real  a  grief  as  they  keen  their  own  dead.  I 
have  many  times  seen  women  sob  as  they 
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repeated  or  listened  to  “  The  Keening  of 
Mary.”  The  strange  intimacy  that  connects 
certain  places  in  Ireland  with  the  scenes  of 
Christ’s  birth  and  life  and  death,  and  links 
certain  Irish  saints  and  heroes  with  the  joy  of 
the  Nativity  and  the  tragedy  of  the  Passion — 
this  is  the  true  Irish  mysticism,  the  mysticism 
which  recognises  no  real  dividing  line  between 
the  seen  and  the  unseen,  and  to  which  the 
imagined  experience  is  often  more  vivid  than 
the  real  experience.  A  people  so  gifted  must 
bring  in  their  turn  a  very  precious  gift  to 
literature  ;  for  is  it  not  the  function  of  literature 
by  making  known  the  real  and  imagined 
experiences  of  gifted  souls  to  reveal  to  common 
men  all  the  hidden  splendours  of  the  world 
and  to  make  vocal  its  silent  music  ? 


THREE  LECTURES  ON  GAELIC 
TOPICS 


PREFACE 


The  three  lectures  or  papers  comprised  in 
this  little  volume  were  not  originally  intended 
to  see  the  light  of  publication.  They  were 
written,  in  every  case,  at  a  few  days’  notice, 
and  at  different  periods  during  the  last  twelve 
months.  Though  I  have  revised  them  for 
publication,  yet  I  have  not,  by  any  means 
made  so  many  emendations  as  I  would  like, 
preferring  to  send  them  forth  as  nearly  as 
possible  in  their  original  forms 

I  hope  no  one  will  be  so  uncharitable  as  to 
imagine  that  I  have  published  this  booklet 
merely  for  the  sake  of  seeing  myself  in  print. 
My  main  object  as  a  matter  of  fact  has  been  to 
assist,  in  some  little  degree,  in  spreading  the 
reputation  of  the  Society  of  which  I  have  the 
honour  to  be  President,  and  before  which  the 
lectures  were  delivered. 

As  I  am  but  a  student  of  Irish  myself— and 
young  at  that — I  am  aware  that  Gaelic  scholars 
will  find  little  that  is  new  in  these  papers  ; 
but  it  is  not  so  much  to  the  scholar  they  are 
addressed  as  to  the  barbarian — to  him,  that  is, 
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to  whom  our  National  language,  with  its 
wealth  of  poetry,  romance,  and  folk-lore,  is 
still  a  sealed  book.  The  subjects  of  which 
the  lectures  treat  are  to-day  far  from  being  so 
new,  or  so  out-of-the-way,  as  they  would  have 
been  even  a  very  few  years  ago  ;  for,  thanks  to 
the  Gaelic  League,  to  the  Oireachtas ,  to  the 
Gaelic  Journal,  and  to  “  P-Ainne  Ati  Lie,” 
Irishmen  are  beginning  to  realize  that  they 
possess  a  language  of  their  own,  which,  for 
antiquity,  may  vie  with  the  languages  of 
Homer  and  Virgil,  and,  for  youthful  vigour 
and  literary  capabilities,  with  the  languages  of 
Dante,  Shakespeare,  and  Goethe. 


GAELIC  PROSE  LITERATURE* 


I 

A  great  deal,  Mr.  Chairman,  has,  within 
the  last  few  years,  been  said  and  written  about 
the  ancient  literature  of  the  Gael.  In  Ireland, 
in  Great  Britain,  and  on  the  Continent,  a 
small  but  earnest  band  of  workers  is  engaged 
in  opening  up  to  the  world  the  vast  literary 
treasures  of  the  Irish  language.  In  spite  of 
this,  however,  the  melancholy  fact  remains, 
that,  to  most  people,  our  literature — prose  and 
poetry — is  still  a  terra  incognita  ;  a  region  as 
dark  and  unexplored  as  the  heart  of  Africa. 
Hence,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  we 
constantly  find  two  very  different  opinions 
expressed  by  two  very  different  classes  of 
people.  First,  we  have  the  assertion  of 
ignorant  and  self-important  critics  of  the  “up- 
to-date  ”  school,  that  the  literature  existing 
in  the  Gaelic  language  is  of  an  utterly  worthless 
type — that  it  consists  of  a  few  odd  songs 
written  by  disreputable  and  half-educated 
poets,  and  of  certain  crazy  old  tales  about 

*  Read  in  March,  97. 
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Fenians,  giants,  reptiles,  and  soforth.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  the  far  more  pardon¬ 
able  and  far  less  erroneous  belief  of  enthusiastic 
Gaelic  students,  that  the  Irish  language 
possesses  the  grandest,  the  most  ancient,  and 
the  most  extensive  literature  in  the  world. 
Now,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  simply  this  : 
there  are,  at  the  present  day,  several  nations 
possessing  a  literature  more  extensive  and 
possibly  of  a  higher  absolute ,  though  certainly 
not  of  a  higher  relative ,  degree  of  excellence, 
than  Gaelic  literature  ;  but  the  statement  is 
strictly  and  undeniably  true  that  Ireland 
possesses  a  more  ancient,  a  more  extensive, 
and  a  better  literature,  ivholly  of  native  growth , 
than  any  other  European  country,  with  the 
single  exception  of  Greece. 

It  is  impossible,  of  course,  to  determine  the 
precise  date  at  which  our  forefathers  first  com¬ 
menced  to  commit  tales  and  poems  to  writing. 
We  know  that  they  possessed  some  books,  at 
least,  before  the  arrival  of  St.  Patrick  ;  but  it  is 
highly  probable  that  these  were  derived  either 
from  St.  Patrick’s  predecessors  in  Ireland,  or 
from  communication,  commercial  or  otherwise, 
with  the  Christians  of  the  Continent.  It  is 
true  that  many  of  our  existing  romances  are,  in 
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incidents  and  tone,  completely  pagan  ;  that 
these  existed,  in  some  shape  or  other,  long  be¬ 
fore  the  time  of  St.  Patrick  is  absolutely 
certain  ;  that  they  existed  in  a  written  form  is, 
at  least,  possible.  We  may  conclude,  then, 
that  Irish  literature,  using  “  literature  ”  in  the 
strict  sense  of  the  word,  dates  from  the  fourth 
or  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  way  in  which  our  early  literature  was 
produced  and  propagated  is  a  remarkable  one. 
Handed  down  by  word  of  mouth  for  centuries, 
it  was  at  length  committed  to  writing — some¬ 
times  by  the  professional  bards  themselves, 
more  frequently,  perhaps,  by  the  humbler 
scribes,  lay  and  ecclesiastical.  The  service 
rendered  to  Gaelic  literature  by  these  latter  is 
indeed  immense  :  in  the  quiet  shelter  of  great 
monastic  establishments,  or  under  the  friendly 
protection  of  powerful  chiefs,  these  old  Gaelic 
scribes  lived  and  died  ;  their  cunning  pens  it 
was  that  illuminated  the  pages  of  our  priceless 
manuscript-books,  and  that  gave  to  the  world 
the  vast  stores  of  Gaelic  literature,  which 
having  survived  the  ravages  of  Dane,  and  Nor¬ 
man,  and  Cromwellian,  are  scattered  to-day 
through  the  libraries  of  Europe,  from  the  Liffey 
to  the  Tiber,  from  the  Tiber  to  the  Neva. 
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Eire  has  long  been  celebrated  as  the  “  Land 
of  Song.”  It  is  hence  somewhat  remarkable  to 
find  that  prose  has  played  a  more  important 
part  in  the  early  literature  of  Ireland  than  in  that 
of  any  other  country.  Our  great  national 
epics — including,  of  course,  the  Tain  Bo 
Cuailgne ,  which  is  recognized  as  emphatically 
the  national  epic — are  all  in  prose.*  There 
exists,  then,  in  the  Irish  language,  a  most  valu¬ 
able,  a  most  extensive,  and  a  most  unique  prose 
literature.  It  is  in  this  uniqueness,  indeed,  that 
the  chief  charm  of  Gaelic  prose  lies.  There  is 
absolutely  nothing  like  it  in  the  world’s  literature. 
When  the  student  enters  its  wide  realms  he 
finds  himself  in  a  new  world,  surrounded  by  a 
new  atmosphere,  new  characters,  new  incidents, 
new  modes  of  thought.  The  nearest  approach 
to  our  older  romance-literature  is  perhaps  to  be 
found  in  those  splendid  old  sages  of  the  Nord- 
land,  which  are  lately  becoming  so  popular 
amongst  English  scholars.  It  is  well  known, 
indeed,  that  some  of  the  Scandinavian  epics  are 
directly  borrowed  from  our  Gaelic  epics — 
style,  characters,  incidents,  and  all. 

Speaking  very  broadly,  Gaelic  prose  may  be 


*  It  is  probable,  however,  that  they  were  originally  in 
poetry. 
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divided  into  two  great  chronological  divisions. 
The  former,  extending  up  to  the  sixteenth 
century,  a  period  of  over  a  thousand  years,  was 
the  reign  of  the  bards — and  a  long,  glorious  and 
prolific  reign  it  was  ;  the  latter,  which  includes 
the  last  three  centuries,  is  a  period  of  decline, 
fall,  and  finally,  of  resurrection. 

The  former  of  these  two  divisions  should  pro¬ 
perly  be  sub-divided  into  two,  ancient  and 
mediaeval.  The  former  would  embrace  a 
period  extending  from  the  fifth  century  to  the 
twelfth  the  latter  from  the  twelfth  to  the  six¬ 
teenth.  The  prose  styles  of  these  two  periods 
are  very  different  :  that  of  the  former  is 
severe,  unadorned,  unencumbered  by  un¬ 
necessary  words  ;  the  latter,  on  the  contrary 
is  marked  by  a  ponderous,  ornate,  multi- 
adjectival  style,  often  extremely  interesting, 
but  sometimes  degenerating  into  bombast. 

For  the  purpose  of  this  lecture  I  shall 
consider  these  two  divisions  as  one,  the  later 
being,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  merely  the  developed 
form  of  the  earlier. 

It  is  to  this  period  then — the  reign  of  the 
bards,  as  I  call  it — that  I  shall  almost  entirely 
confine  my  attention.  The  amount  of  literature 
which  was  produced  during  this  thousand 
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years  or  so  is  simply  incredible  ;  by  far  the 
greater  part  of  it  has  perished,  but  there  still 
remains  enough  to  fill  some  1,400  printed 
volumes,  and  to  keep  the  Celtic  scholars  of 
Europe  busied  in  editing  and  publishing  it  for 
the  next  two  centuries.  Yet,  in  the  face  of 
these  facts,  we  frequently  hear  educated  Irish¬ 
men  assert  that  the  Irish  language  has  pro¬ 
duced  no  literature  !  “  O  tempora  !  O 

Mores  !  ” 

This  enormous  mass  of  prose  may  again  be 
sub-divided  into  numerous  classes  :  history, 
biography,  historic-romance,  and  fiction,  or 
romance  undiluted.  The  first  of  these  divisions 
however,  can  scarcely  come  under  the  head  of 
“  literature,”  being,  for  the  most  part,  mere 
annals,  or  compilations  of  dates  and  facts  ;  the 
second,  that  of  biography,  is  mostly  of  a  hagio- 
logical  kind  :  it  deals,  that  is,  with  the  lives  of 
the  early  Irish  saints,  and  though  most  valuable 
and  interesting  in  itself,  and  frequently  of  a 
high  degree  of  literary  excellence,  it  has  not 
the  claims  to  popularity  amongst  general 
readers  that  the  latter  two  classes  have. 

We  now  come  to  the  romantic  prose  literature 
of  Ireland,  part  of  it  a  mixture  of  genuine 
history  and  fiction,  much  of  it,  no  doubt, 
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fiction  pure  and  simple.  There  is  no  literary 
production  of  any  age  or  nation  so  entrancing, 
and,  if  I  might  use  the  word,  so  refreshing ,  so 
bracing ,  as  these  romantic  prose-works  ;  they 
have  an  atmosphere  of  old-world  quaintness 
and  freshness  about  them,  they  are  pervaded 
by  a  poetic  magic  and  glamour  peculiarly 
their  own  ;  the  poet,  or  the  scholar,  or  the 
antiquarian,  finds  in  them  a  wealth  of  beauty 
of  imagination,  of  historic  lore,  which  he  can 
find  nowhere  else.  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this, 
there  is  almost  a  universal  opinion — which 
exists  even  amongst  lovers  of  the  language — 
that  Gaelic  romantic  prose  is  of  the  driest  and 
most  uninteresting  character.  How  this  absurd 
misconception  has  grown  up,  and  holds  ground 
I  am  positively  unable  to  conceive — unless, 
indeed,  it  be  due  to  the  nature  of  the  works 
generally  selected  as  text-books,  or  to  the  bad 
and  unreadable  translations  which  editors  of 
such  works  conceive  themselves  bound  to 
make.* 

*  Absolutely  the  best  living  translator  of  romantic 
Gaelic  prose  is  Rev.  Dr.  Hogan,  S.J.  His  translation  of 
Cath  Rois  na  Riogh  is  scholarly,  accurate,  and  withal 
a  splendid  piece  of  English  prose.  The  fault  of  most 
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Our  historic-romantic  literature  deals  with 
many  personages  and  events,  but  the  larger 
part  of  it  can  be  grouped  into  three  great 
cycles  :  the  mythological  cycle,  the  early 
heroic  cycle  (which  centres  round  Cuchulainn 
and  the  knights  of  the  Craobh  Ruadh),  and  the 
later  heroic  cycle  (which  circles  round  Fionn, 
the  son  of  Cumhal,  and  the  Fianna  Eireann). 
Some  of  the  tales,  at  least  as  we  have  them  at 
present,  are  mere  fragments  ;  most  of  them, 
however,  are  sagas  of  considerable,  indeed, 
sometimes  of  almost  appalling  length.  In 
the  later  romances  we  find  the  very  first 
examples  of  that  form  of  literature  which 
exerts  such  a  potent  influence  to-day — the 
novel.  The  Toruigheacht  Dhiarmuda  agus 
Ghrainne ,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  novel 
— a  novel  with  a  regular  and  most  artfully- 
contrived,  yet  perfectly  natural,  plot.  It  is, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  one  of  the  greatest  and 
one  of  the  most  interesting  historical  novels 
ever  written. 

translations  from  the  Gaelic  is  that  they  are  too  literal  ; 
the  spirit  of  a  work  cannot  be  preserved  m  a  word-for- 
word  translation.  Who  would  think  of  putting  into  the 
hands  of  a  student  a  word-for-word  translation  of,  say,  a 
Greek  or  Latin  classic  or  of  a  modern  French  or  German 
work  ? 
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Of  the  three  cycles,  the  mythological  is,  of 
course,  the  oldest  ;  whilst  the  second  or  Red- 
Branch  cycle  is  the  finest  from  a  literary  point 
of  view.  As  the  three,  however,  as  far  as 
style  and  incidents  are  concerned,  are  per¬ 
fectly  similar,  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to 
make  a  few  general  remarks  on  their  character, 
illustrating  by  one  or  two  extracts. 

The  first  point  that  strikes  the  reader  of 
Gaelic  prose,  and  particularly  of  this  special 
kind,  is  its  wonderful  descriptive  power. 
Irish,  from  its  copiousness  and  expressiveness, 
is,  perhaps,  better  adapted  for  description 
than  any  other  language.  It  is  especially  rich 
in  beautiful  and  sonorous  epithets,  and  many 
of  these  are  so  delicately  shaded  in  meaning 
that,  though  their  signification  and  appli¬ 
cation  are  perfectly  clear  in  Irish,  yet  they 
must  frequently  be  rendered  by  the  same  word 
in  English.*  It  is  by  piling  up  such  epithets 
as  these  that  the  really  marvellous  descriptive 
effect  I  have  alluded  to  is  obtained. 

*  There  are  many  Irish  words  which  absolutely  defy 
translation  into  English  :  Miss  Norma  Borthwick  (“  Aot) 
■Rudt),”)  in  her  prize  essay  in  Gaelic  at  the  recent  Oir¬ 
eachtas  instances,  amongst  others,  “  fiAiteAtfiAil,  ’  and 
CR^iCnln.’’ 
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There  are  two  scenes  in  the  description  of 
which  our  old  storytellers  particularly  excel, 
and  they  are  constantly  recurring  in  our  roman¬ 
tic  literature — a  battle  and  a  sea  voyage.  To 
select  the  most  suitable  specimen  of  a  battle 
piece  where  there  is  so  large  a  field  of  choice 
is  somewhat  difficult.  I  shall  begin,  however, 
with  the  Tain  Bo  Cuailgne  itself — one  of  the 
oldest,  and  certainly  the  finest  and  most  im¬ 
portant  of  the  epic-romances  of  the  Red- 
Branch  cycle  Here  is  Sullivan’s  translation 
of  a  portion  of  the  “  Fight  at  the  Ford  ” 
between  Cuchluainn  and  his  friend  Ferdiad  : — 

“  So  close  was  the  fight  they  made  now  that 
their  heads  met  above  and  their  feet  below  and 
their  arms  in  the  middle  over  the  rims  and 
bosses  of  their  shields.  So  close  was  the  fight 
they  made  that  they  cleft  and  loosened  their 
shields  from  their  rims  to  their  centres.  So 
close  was  the  fight  which  they  made  that  they 
turned  and  bent  and  shivered  their  spears 
from  their  joints  to  their  hafts  !  Such  was  the 
closeness  of  the  fight  which  they  made  that  the 
Bocanachs  and  Bananachs  and  wild  people 
of  the  glens  and  demons  of  the  air  screamed 
from  the  rims  of  their  shields,  and  from  the 
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hilts  of  their  swords,  and  from  the  hafts  of 
their  spears.  Such  was  the  closeness  of  the 
fight  which  they  made  that  they  cast  the  river 
out  of  its  bed  and  out  of  its  course,  so  that  it 
might  have  been  a  reclining  and  reposing 
couch  for  a  king  or  for  a  queen  in  the  middle 
of  the  ford,  so  that  there  was  not  a  drop  of 
water  in  it  unless  it  dropped  into  it  by  the 
trampling  and  the  hewing  which  the  two 
champions  and  the  two  heroes  made  in  the 
middle  of  the  ford.  Such  was  the  intensity  of 
the  fight  which  they  made  that  the  stud  of  the 
Gaels  darted  away  in  fright  and  shyness, 
with  fury  and  madness,  breaking  their  chains 
and  their  yokes,  their  ropes  and  their  traces, 
and  that  the  women  and  youths  and  small 
people  and  camp-followers,  and  non-com¬ 
batants  of  the  men  of  Eire  broke  out  of  the 
camp  southwestwards.” 

Here  is  another  description  of  a  single  fight 
translated  by  Father  Hogan  from  the  Cath 
Rois  na  Riogh ,  or  “  Battle  of  Rosnaree.”  This 
battle  was  fought  on  the  Boyne  about  the  first 
year  of  the  Christian  era,  and  the  saga  describ¬ 
ing  it  is,  both  in  its  older  and  more  modern 
forms,  quite  pre-Christian  in  tone  and  texture. 
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Cuchulainn  had  been  inflicting  neavy  slaughter 
on  the  men  of  Leinster,  or,  as  a  Gaelic  bard 
would  put  it  in  euphemistic-poetic  language, 
he  had  been  playing  the  music  of  his  sword  on 
them ,  when  he  approached  the  ring  of  battle  in 
which  he  saw  the  diadem  of  the  high-king, 
Cairbre  Nia  Fear  himself :  after  an  inter¬ 
change  of  defiances  : — 

“  Those  two  smote  each  other,  and  each  of 
them  inflicted  abundance  of  wounds  on  his 
opponent,  and  they  plied  furious,  angry, 
truly  grim,  effort-strong  strife  against  each 
other,  and  they  quickened  hands  to  smite 
fiercely  and  feet  to  hold  firm  against  the  oncome 
of  the  fight  and  of  mutual  wounding.  Howbeit, 
stout  were  the  strokes  and  fierce  the  live- 
wounds,  strong  were  the  good  thrusts,  earnest 
was  the  hard  fighting,  and  stern  were  the 
hearts,  for  it  was  a  smiting  of  two  brave 
champions,  it  was  a  lacerating  of  two  lions,  it 
was  a  madness  of  two  bears  ;  two  bulls  on  a 
mound  and  two  steers  on  a  ridge  were  they  at 
that  time.” 

There  is  a  vigorous  description  of  a  general 
conflict  in  the  Fenian  saga,  the  Cath  Finn - 
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tragha,  in  some  respects  one  of  the  finest, 
though  not  one  of  the  most  ancient  of  our 
historic-romantic  tales.  The  following  is  a 
close  translation  of  portion  of  it  : — 

“  Thereafter  those  two  equally  eager  and 
equally  keen  armies  poured  forth  against  each 
other,  like  dense  woods,  with  their  proud 
noisy  strokes,  and  spilling  a  black  deluge, 
actively,  fiercely,  perilously,  angrily,  furiously, 
destructively,  boldly,  vehemently,  hastily ; 
and  great  was  the  grating  of  swords  against 
bones,  and  the  cracking  of  bones  that  were 
crushed,  and  bodies  that  were  mangled,  and  eyes 
that  were  blinded,  and  arms  that  were  shortened 
to  the  back,  and  mother  without  son,  and  fair 
wife  without  mate  Then  the  beings  of  the 
upper  regions  responded  to  the  battle,  telling 
the  evil  and  the  woe  that  was  destined  to  be 
done  on  that  day,  and  the  sea  chattered  telling 
the  losses,  and  the  waves  raised  a  heavy  woeful 
great  moan  in  wailing  them,  and  the  beasts 
howled  telling  of  them  in  their  bestial 
way,  and  the  rough  hills  creaked  with  the 
danger  of  that  attack,  and  the  woods  trembled 
in  wailing  the  heroes,  and  the  grey  stones 
cried  from  the  deeds  of  the  champions,  and  the 
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winds  sighed  telling  the  high  deeds,  and  the 
earth  trembled  prophesying  the  heavy  slaughter, 
and  the  sun  was  covered  with  a  blue  mantle 
from  the  cries  of  the  grey  hosts,  and  the  clouds 
were  shining  black  at  the  time  of  that  hour, 
and  the  hounds  and  whelps,  and  crows  and  the 
demoniac  women  of  the  glen,  and  the  spectres 
of  the  air,  and  the  wolves  of  the  forest  howled 
together  from  every  quarter  and  every  corner 
round  about  them,  and  a  demoniacal  devilish 
section  of  the  race  of  tempters  to  evil  and 
wrong  kept  urging  them  on  against  each  other.” 

The  description  of  a  field  of  battle  has  al¬ 
ways  been  a  favourite  theme  with  poets,  and 
many  is  the  example  of  such  a  description  we 
have,  from  the  battle-scenes  of  the  Prince  oi 
Poets,  down  to  Tennyson’s  splendid  lay, 
“  The  Charge  of  the  Light  Brigade.”  But 
it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  great 
writer,  either  in  prose  or  poetry,  has  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  painting  a  more  vivid ,  a  more 
realistic  picture  of  a  battle-scene  than  the 
pictures  of  the  unknown  writers  of  these 
passages.  It  should  be  noticed  that  most 
writers  describe  only  the  bright  side  of  a  battle  : 
they  paint  its  “  pride,  pomp,  and  circumstance,” 
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but  they  leave  out  all  mention  of  its  more  dis~ 
agreeable  details.  Gaelic  writers  on  the  con' 
trary,  are  admirably  true  to  nature  :  they 
describe  the  glory  of  a  battle-field  with  the 
greatest  enthusiasm,  but  they  also  depict  its 
horror.  We  hear  not  alone  the  wild,  inspiring 
slogan  and  the  ringing  cheer  of  victory,  but 
also  the  agonized  shriek  of  the  wounded,  and 
the  fearful  moan  of  the  dying  ;  not  alone  the 
clang  of  steel  on  shield  and  hauberk,  but  the 
thud  of  the  fallen  champion,  and  the  crushing 
of  his  limbs  beneath  the  rush  of  feet.  I 
would  have  no  hesitation  whatever  in  placing 
some  of  these  passages,  for  realistic  effect, 
beside  any  passage  not  merely  of  Scott, 
Macauley,  or  Tennyson,  but  of  Homer  himself. 
I  purposely  compare  this  descriptive  prose 
with  the  descriptive  poetry  of  other  nations  ; 
for,  though  nominally  prose,  it  is,  in  reality, 
poetry.  It  may  be  accurately  described  as 
poetical  prose,  or  prose-poetry. 

The  Gael  being  notoriously  a  non-seafaring 
race,  it  is  rather  striking  that  one  of  the  great 
fortes  of  Gaelic  writers  should  lie  in  the  des¬ 
cription  of  the  changing  moods  of  the  ocean. 
This  remarkable  circumstance  is  probably  to 
be  explained  by  that  innate  love  of  nature 
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which  is  so  peculiarly  Celtic.  Everyone  must 
have  noticed  how  in  the  extracts  I  have  read 
the  Celtic  nature-love,  and  the  Celtic  belief  in 
nature’s  influence  over,  and  sympathy  with, 
man  so  frequently  appear.  Almost  all  the 
similes  of  a  Gaelic  writer  are  drawn  from  nature, 
and  particularly  from  the  phenomena  con¬ 
nected  with  the  ocean.  In  the  “  Battle  of 
Moyrath,”  for  instance,  we  are  told  that  on 
the  conveying  of  certain  news  to  him  “  the 
stern  steadfast  heart  of  Conall  started  from  the 
mid-upper  part  of  his  chest  like  the  noise  of  a 
sea-green  wave  against  the  earth.”  In  the 
“  Battle  of  Ventry,”  it  is  said  of  two  warriors  as 
they  fought  that  one  would  think  that  the 
“  bank  overflowing,  white-foaming  curled  wave 
of  Cliodhna,  and  the  long-sided  steady 
wave  of  Tuagh,  and  the  great  right-courageous 
wave  of  Rudhraighe  had  arisen  to  smother  one 
another.”  In  the  “  Battle  of  Rosnaree  ”  the 
march  to  battle  of  the  men  of  Ulster  is  described 
as  “  like  the  tide  of  a  strong  torrent  belching 
through  the  top  of  a  rugged  mountain,  so  that 
it  bruises  and  breaks  what  there  is  of  stones 
and  of  trees  before  it.”  In  the  “  Pursuit  of  the 
Giolla  Deacair  ”  Diarmuid’s  rush  on  his  foes 
“  under  them,  over  them,  and  through  them  ”  is 
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compared  to  that  of  “  hawk  through  flight  of 
small  birds,  or  wolf  through  sheep-flock,” 
or  to  “  the  weighty  rush  of  a  mad  swollen 
stream  in  spate  that  over  and  adown  a  cliff 
of  ocean  spouts.” 

When  we  consider  this  intense  love  of 
nature  which  characterizes  the  Celt,  we  cannot 
wonder  that  Gaelic  writers  should  especially 
delight  in  describing  a  thing  so  vast,  so  power¬ 
ful,  and  so  mysterious  as  the  ocean.  Here  is 
Mr.  O’Grady’s  translation  of  the  description 
in  Tadhg  Mac  Cein  of  the  sailing  of  Tadhg 
and  his  companions  : — 

“  Forth  on  the  vast  illimitable  abyss  they 
drive  their  vessel  accordingly  over  the  volume 
of  the  potent  and  tremendous  deluge,  till  at 
last  neither  ahead  of  them  nor  astern  could 
they  see  land  at  all,  but  only  colossal  ocean’s 
superfices.  Further  on  they  heard  about  them 
concert  of  multifarious  unknown  birds,  and 
hoarse  booming  of  the  main  ;  salmons  irride- 
scent,  white  bellied,  throwing  themselves  all 
around  the  currach ;  in  their  wake,  huge 
bull-seals  thick  and  dark,  that  ever  cleft  the 
flashing  wash  of  the  oars  as  they  pursued  them, 
and  following  these  again  great  whales  of  the 
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deep.  So  that  for  the  prodigiousness  of  their 
motion,  fashion,  and  variety,  the  young  men 
found  it  a  festive  thing  to  scrutinize  and  watch 
them  all,  for  hitherto  they  had  not  used  to  see 
the  diverse  oceanic  reptiles,  the  bulky  marine 
monsters.” 

Here  is  a  description  of  a  storm,  taken  from 
the  Cath  Finntragha  : — 

“  Then  arose  the  winds,  and  grew  high  the 
waves,  so  that  they  heard  nothing  but  the 
furious  mad  sporting  of  the  mermaids,  and  the 
many  crazy  voices  of  the  hovering  terrified 
birds  above  the  pure  green  waters  that  wrere 
in  uproar.  There  was  no  welcome  forsooth, 
to  him  who  got  the  service  and  attendance 
of  that  angry,  cold,  and  deep  sea,  with  the  force 
of  the  waves,  and  of  the  tide,  and  of  the  strong 
blasts  ;  nor  was  the  babbling  of  those  watery 
tribes  pleasant  with  the  creaking  of  the  ropes 
that  were  lashed  into  strings,  and  with  the 
buffeting  of  the  masts  by  the  fierce  winds  that 
shivered  them  severely.” 

The  extraordinary  fertility  of  language  dis¬ 
played  in  all  these  descriptive  passages  is  one 
of  their  chief  characteristics.  Gaelic  writers 
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delight  in  heaping  up  epithet  on  epithet,  com¬ 
parison  on  comparison.  These  epithets  and 
comparisons  exhibit  the  greatness  boldness  and 
vigour,  and  sometimes  they  almost  startle  one 
with  their  peculiar  vehemence  ;  but  they  are 
always,  above  all  things,  appropriate,  and  con¬ 
vey  to  the  reader’s  mind  a  most  vivid — in  some 
cases  an  almost  too  vivid — picture  of  what  the 
author  is  describing.  These  writers  have  all  a 
vast  range  of  vocabulary,  and  it  is  no  uncommon 
thing  to  find  twenty  or  thirty  adjectives,  all  of 
different  meaning,  but  all  most  applicable, 
qualifying  the  same  noun.  These  strings  of 
adjectives  are  introduced  chiefly  for  the  sake  of 
alliteration,  which  is  as  prominent  a  feature  of 
Gaelic  prose  as  it  is  of  Gaelic  poetry.  All  the 
passages  I  have  quoted  are,  in  the  original  Irish, 
full  of  alliteration  and  similar  effects.  Now,  this 
brings  home  two  facts  to  us  :  first,  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  plasticity  of  the  language  which  allows 
all  this,  and,  secondly,  the  prodigious  amount 
of  labour  and  pains  which  must  have  been 
bestowed  by  the  authors  on  these  passages.* 

*  The  labour  required  to  produce  an  effective  alliterative 
passage  in  Irish  is,  however,  by  no  means  so  great  as  we 
might  imagine.  Modern  English,  as  everyone  knows 
does  not  at  all  lend  itself  to  alliteration  with  the  facility 
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Gaelic  prose-works  are  emphatically,  and  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  the  words,  works  of  art, — art  the 
most  wonderful,  the  most  consummate  and  the 
most  finished. 

Whilst  admiring  these  alliterative  “  runs”  and 
descriptive  passages,  as  such,  we  cannot  but 
admit  that  their  perpetual  recurrence  is  an 
abuse.  The  inflated  style  which  marks  our 
romantic  tales  from  the  twelfth  century  onwards 
stands  alone  in  literature.  It  is  not  found  in 
our  oldest  romances,  and  there  is  nothing  like 
it,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  in  any  other  European 
literature.  How  it  was  introduced  into  Gaelic 
prose  is,  however,  by  no  means  difficult  to 
conceive.  We  must  never  forget  that  our 
prose  epics  were  originally  intended  not  to  be 
written,  but  to  be  recited.  The  bards,  of 
course,  did  not  learn  them  off  in  extenso  ; 
indeed  no  human  being — not  even  an  Irish 
bard — could  possibly  learn  by  heart  three 

of  Irish.  When  we  attempt  to  form  a  continuous  allitera¬ 
tive  sentence  in  English  we  almost  always  produce  non¬ 
sense  of  the  “  four  fat  friars  fanning  fainting  flies  ”  type. 
The  genius  of  Irish,  on  the  contrary,  peculiarly  fits  it  for 
alliteration.  I  have  frequently  heard  Irish  speakers  pro¬ 
duce  fine  alliterative  sentences  quite  unconsciously,  and 
we  know  that  Gaelic  poets,  even  of  the  second  or  third 
rank,  can  dash  off  alliterative  stanzas  extemporarily. 
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hundred  and  fifty  prose  tales  of  such  length 
as  the  great  majority  of  our  romances.  In 
all  probability  the  bard  learned  only  the  outline 
or  skeleton  of  each  story,  and  this  outline 
he  filled  in  extemporarily  with  his  own  words 
whilst  in  the  act  of  reciting.  We  can  easily 
conceive  how  a  bard  possessing  an  enormous 
command  over  language  would  revel  in  rolling 
forth  to  his  astonished  hearers  a  long  list  of 
alliterative  adjectives  and  compound  words. 
Afterwards,  when  the  tales  came  to  be  written 
down,  this  turgid  style  was  not  unnaturally 
retained  ;  and  succeeding  writers  imitated,  and 
even  outdid  the  extravagance  of  the  bardic 
language.  This  is  why  the  later  romance  is 
the  more  turgid  and  ornamental,  as  a  rule,  in  its 
style.  Any  attempt  to  revive  this  inflated 
style  in  modern  Irish  prose  would,  of  course,  be 
absurd.  Such  a  sentence,  for  instance,  as 
“  Wrathful,  horrid,  wrathful-gloomy,  un¬ 
gentle,  very-angry,  unfriendly,  was  the  keen 
angry,  very  fiery  look  that  each  of  them  cast 
on  the  other  from  the  flashing  of  the  intent- 
ruinous  eyes,  under  the  soft  brinks  of  the 
frowning,  wrinkled  cluster-brows  ”  (which 
occurs  in  the  Cath  Rois  na  Riogh ,)  might  be 
very  effective  when  thundered  forth  by  a  bard 
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to  an  audience  of  chiefs  and  gallowglasses,  but 
in  a  modern  composition  it  would  be  in¬ 
tolerable. 

When  this  fondness  for  adjectival  ornamenta¬ 
tion  is  kept  in  restraint  nothing  can  surpass  our 
mediaeval  romantic  tales  in  simple  dignity  of 
style.  All  the  declamation  on  earth  would  fail 
to  produce  the  touching  effect  of  the  old  story¬ 
teller’s  description  of  the  death  of  the  children 
of  Tuireann*  : — 

“  When  Brian  heard  that  he  went  back  to 
where  his  two  brothers  were,  and  he  lay  down 
between  them  ;  and  his  soul  went  forth  from 
him  and  from  his  two  brothers  at  the  same 
time.” 

Equally  touching  is  the  death  of  Tuireann 
himself  : — 

“  After  that  lay,  Tuireann  fell  on  his  children, 
and  his  soul  went  from  him  ;  and  they  were 
buried  immediately  in  the  same  grave.  ” 

For  simplicity  and  pathos  I  have  never  read 
a  passage  equal  to  these,  unless,  perhaps,  it  be 

*  The  chaste  simplicity  which  distinguishes  the  “  Fate 
of  the  Children  of  Tuireann  ”  is  admirably  preserved 
throughout  Mr.  O’Duffy’s  translation. 
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the  description  of  the  death  of  Diarmuid  in  the 
“  Pursuit  of  Diarmuid  and  Grainne.” 

The  purely  fictitious  prose  tales  found  in 
our  manuscripts  are  almost  always  of  a  hum¬ 
orous  nature.  Commenting  on  this  UonUs 
6  has  the  following  very  trenchant 

remarks  : — 

“  It  has  been  sometimes  asserted — by  those 
who  knew  nothing  about  the  subject — that  the 
ancient  and  mediaeval  Irish  had  no  humour  ! 
the  inference  being,  we  suppose,  that  we  only 
acquired  that  faculty  after  we  had  been  brought 
into  close  connection  with  the  intensely 
humorous  English  people,  and  had  learned 
their  language — the  doings  of  that  people  in 
Ireland  during  the  last  three  hundred  years 
being  especially  humorous  and  playful,  and  so 
highly  adapted  to  develop  in  us  a  playful  and 
light-hearted  disposition  !  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  however,  half  of  the  modern  so-called 
‘  Irish  humour’  is  nothing  but  a  caricature  of 
the  Irishman’s  manners  or  a  burlesque  of  his 
English  dialect.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not  Eng¬ 
lishmen  only  who  find  such  things  immensely 
funny — many  of  our  own  countrymen,  too, 
consider  them  prime  subjects  for  ridicule. 
The  more  English  some  of  us  are  the  more  we 
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think  we  are  entitled  to  make  game  of  those 
who  are  less  English  but  more  Irish  ;  for 
your  Cork  man  laughs  at  the  Kerry  man,  the 
Carlow  man  at  the  Cork  man,  the  Dublin  man 
at  the  Carlow  man,  and  the  Saxon  at  us  ail.” 

As  a  specimen  of  genuine  Gaelic  humorous 
prose  Mr.  O’Flannghaile  quotes  a  tale  from  the 
introduction  to  Silva  Gadelica  ;  it  is  translated 
from  an  Irish  manuscript  in  the  British 
Museum — 

“  Three  penitents  resolved  to  quit  the  world 
for  the  ascetic  life,  and  so  sought  the  wilder¬ 
ness.  After  exactly  a  year’s  silence  the  first 
said,  ‘  ’Tis  a  good  life  we  lead.’  At  the  next 
year’s  end  the  second  answered,  ‘  It  is  so.’ 
Another  year  being  run  out,  the  third  ex¬ 
claimed,  ‘  If  I  cannot  have  peace  and  quite 
here  I’ll  go  back  to  the  world  !  ’  ” 

A  Munster  folk-tale  very  similar  to  this  is 
quoted  by  Mr.  O’Flannghaile  from  the  Gaelic 
Journal  for  August,  1894  : — 

“  The  hero  of  it  was  Michael  na  Buile , 
4  Michael  of  the  Madness,’  or  ‘  Mad  Mick.’ 
Now,  there  is  a  beautiful  valley  in  Kerry,  some 
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miles  to  the  West  of  Tralee,  and  it  is  called 
Gleann  na  nGealt ,’  or  Madmen’s  Glen,’ 
and  thither  the  crazy  used  to  resort  to  drink 
its  wholesome  waters  and  to  eat  its  cresses. 
So  Mad  Mick  went  to  try  the  waters  and  the 
cresses,  and  to  get  rest  for  his  poor  head. 
One  day  a  stray  cow  found  her  way  into  the 
glen,  and  her  lowing  might  be  heard  for  miles 
around,  but  though  the  glen  was  full  of  madmen 
no  one  spoke.  But  at  the  end  of  seven  years, 
an  old  man  more  acute  of  hearing  than  the  rest 
cries  out,  ‘  Is  that  a  cow  I  heard  ?  ’  Seven 
years  after  this  a  young  man  answering  cries, 
‘  Where  did  you  hear  her  ?  ’  And  now,  at  the 
end  of  another  seven  years,  Mick,  unable  to 
stand  the  noisy  conversation  any  longer, 
cried  out,  ‘  The  glen  is  bothered  with  ye  !  ’ 
And  then  Mad  Mick  quitted  Gleann  na  nGealt , 
bothered  entirely  with  the  noise  and  brawling 
of  that  same  glen.” 

The  powers  of  description  to  which  I  have 
alluded  in  connection  with  the  heroic  tales  are 
quite  as  evident  in  the  humorous  ones.  The 
following,  for  example,  is  Mr.O’Grady’s  transla¬ 
tion  of  the  description  of  the  Giolla  Deacair  and 
his  steed.  Owing  to  the  translator’s  mannerisms 
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it  is  not,  perhaps,  quite  so  racy  as  it  might  be.# 
A  Fiann  had  been  placed  on  guard  by  Fionn  : — 

“  Nor  had  he  been  long  so  when  out  of  the 
eastern  airt  directly  he  marked  draw  towards 
him  a  ruffian,  virile  indeed,  but  right  ugly,  a 
creature  devilish  and  misshapen,  a  grumpy- 
looking  and  ill  favoured  loon,  equipped  as 
thus  :  a  shield  that  on  the  convex  was  black 
and  loathly-coloured,  gloomy,  hung  on  his 

*  Mr.  O’Grady  constantly  goes  out  of  his  way  to  find 
some  odd-looking  English  word  or  phrase  to  translate  a 
quite  simple  Irish  expression.  “  Buailios  do  phreib  4' 
for  instance,  he  renders,  “  impinges  upon  him  with  a 
kick  ;  ”  “  ocus  do  bhrised  cos  eich  eile,”  he  elaborately 
translates,  “  and  yet  another’s  legs  would  fracture  with  a 
kick.”  This  stilted  style  of  translation  is  calculated  to 
give  the  barbarian  quite  a  false  notion  of  Irish  prose. 
There  is,  however,  no  doubt  about  the  fact  that  “  Silva 
Gadelica ”  is  one  of  the  monumental  books  of  the  century. 
In  his  “  CeAngA  CtitORArhutL  da  ti6ine.drm,”  Mr.  O’Neill 
Russell  expresses  the  regret  that  the  language  of  the  tale 
is  not  easier  to  be  understood  by  those  who  have  not  had 
opportunity  and  time  to  study  our  older  literature.  Thi 
is  scarcely  to  the  point,  for  Mr.  O’Grady’s  object  in 
“ Silva  Gadelica'  is  to  give  some  idea,  not  of  modern 
but  of  mediceval  Irish  prose.  And,  after  all,  the  language 
of  the  tales  is  not  so  very  difficult ;  an  ordinary  reader  of 
Irish  can  certainly  understand  it  as  easily  as  an  ordinary 
reader  of  English  can  understand  the  language  of  the 
Faerie  Oneene. 
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back’s  expanse  ;  upon  his  dingy,  grim}  left 
thigh,  all  distorted,  was  a  wide-grooved  and 
clean-striking  sword  ;  struck  up  his  shoiliders 
he  had  two  long  javelins,  broad  in  the  head, 
which,  for  a  length  of  time  before,  he  had  not 
raised  in  fight  or  melee  ;  over  his  armature 
and  harness  was  thrown  a  mantle  of  a  limp 
texture,  whilst  every  limb  of  him  was  blacker 
than  a  smith’s  coal  quenched  in  cold  ice- water. 
A  sulky,  cross-built  horse  was  there,  gaunt  in 
the  carcase,  with  skimpy  grey  hind-quarters 
shambling  upon  weedy  legs,  and  wearing  a 
rude  iron  halter.  This  beast  his  master  towed 
behind  him,  and  how  he  failed  to  drag  the  head 
from  the  neck,  arid  this  from  the  attenuated 
body,  was  a  wonder,  such  plucks  he  communi¬ 
cated  to  the  ru«ty  iron  halter,  and  sought  thus 
to  knock  some  travel  or  progression  out  of 
his  nag.  Cut  a  greater  marvel  yet  than  this 
it  was  that  the  latter  missed  of  wrenching  from 
his  owner 's  corporal  barrel  the  thick,  long  arms 
of  the  big  man  :  such  the  sudden  stands  and 
stops  he  made  against  him,  and  the  jibbing. 
In  the  meantime,  even  as  the  thunder  of  some 
vast,  mighty  surf  was  the  resonance  of  each 
ponderously  lusty,  vigorous  whack,  that  with 
an  iron  cudgel,  the  big  man  laid  well  into  the 
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horse,  endeavouring,  as  we  have  said,  thus  to 
get  some  travel  or  progression  out  of  him.” 

This  strange  cavalier  came  to  the  presence  of 
Fionn  and,  after  some  altercation  with  Conan 
Maol,  or  “  Bald  Conan,”  he  asked  and  obtained 
leave  to  let  his  horse  loose.  “  The  big  man,” 
pursues  the  storyteller,  “  pulls  the  rough  iron 
halter  which  was  round  the  horse’s  head,  and 
the  creature  started  off,  rushing  with  mighty 
swift  strides  till  it  reached  the  Fianna’s  horse- 
troop,”  which,  it  seems,  “  he  began  to  lacerate 
and  kill  promptly  ;  with  a  bite  he  would  whip 
out  the  eye  of  one  of  them,  with  a  snap  he 
would  snip  off  the  ear  of  the  second,  and  yet 
another’s  legs  would  fracture  with  a  kick.” 
The  Fianna,  of  course,  were  scarcely  disposed 
to  stand  this.  “  Take  thy  horse  out  of  that,  O 
big  man  !  ”  cried  Conan.  “  I  swear  by  the 
divisions  of  heaven  and  earth  that,  had  it  not 
been  on  the  security  of  Fionn  and  the  Fianna 
thou  hast  let  him  free,  I  would  dash  his  brains 
out.”  “  I  swear  by  the  divisions  of  heaven 
and  earth,”  said  the  big  man,  “  that  take  him 
out  of  that  I  never  will.”  Conan  himself  then 
succeeded  in  recapturing  the  animal,  and,  on 
Fionn’s  advice,  he  mounted  him  in  order  to 
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gallop  him  to  death  over  hills  and  hollows. 
But,  in  spite  of  all  Conan’s  endeavours,  the 
animal  obstinately  refused  to  stir.  Fionn  was 
thereupon  struck  with  the  idea  that  it  would  be 
necessary  to  place  on  the  steed’s  back  the 
number  of  men  that  would  weigh  exactly  as 
much  as  his  master.  So  no  less  than  thirteen 
men  mounted  behind  Conan,  and  the  horse, 
curiously  enough,  lay  down  under  them  and 
got  up  again.  The  Giolla  Deacair ,  not  re¬ 
lishing  the  treatment  his  faithful  nag  received, 
after  reciting  a  lay  to  Fionn,  “  weakly  and 
wearily  ”  departed  ;  but  when  he  had  reached 
the  top  of  a  hill,  he  grit  up  his  coat  tails,  “  and 
away  with  him  with  the  speed  of  a  swallow  or  a 
roe-deer,  or  like  a  vociferous  March  wind  on 
the  ridge  of  a  mountain.”  When  the  horse 
saw  this,  he  immediately  started  after  master, 
with  Conan  and  the  thirteen  men  on  his  back. 
Fionn  and  the  Fianna  “  guffawed  with  a  shout 
of  mockery  flouting  Conan,”  who  “  screamed 
and  screeched  for  help.”  Utlimately,  however, 
the  Fianna  deemed  it  advisable  to  start  in  pur¬ 
suit,  and  they  followed  the  steed  over  hill  and 
glen  till  they  reached  sea  ;  here,  one  of  them 
succeeded  in  catching  the  steed  by  the  tail,  but 
he,  Conan,  and  the  thirteen  men  were  dragged 
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into  the  sea,  and  the  Fianna  had  to  pass  through 
many  a  marvellous  adventure  before  they 
recovered  them  again.  I  would  advise  every¬ 
one  that  possibly  can  to  read  this  truly  splendid 
tale  in  the  original. 

In  these  stories  we  find,  as  the  critic  already 
quoted  says,  “  the  true  Irish  extravagance,  the 
true  Irish  love  of  the  incongruous — the  genuine 
article,  independent  of  brogue  or  burlesque.” 
It  is  in  this  love  of  the  fantastic,  or  incongruous, 
that  Celtic  humour  peculiarly  consists.  The 
Celt  is  famous  throughout  the  world  for  his  wit  ; 
but  it  is  in  humour  that  he  is  pre-eminent. 
And  Celtic  humour,  be  it  remarked,  though 
sometimes  broad  enough  is,  as  a  rule,  of  an 
exceedingly  subtle  and  delicate  kind,  so  that  it 
is  not  everyone  who  can  appreciate  it. 

What  an  extraordinary  and  melancholy  fact  it 
is  that  we  do  not  know  the  authors  of  any  of  the 
works  we  have  been  considering.  They  exist, 
splendid,  beautiful,  and  unique  ;  they  have 
come  down  to  us,  almost  the  only  thing  that  re¬ 
mains  of  our  glorious  past  ;  but  the  oft-re¬ 
peated  question  “  Who  wrote  them  ?  ”  is  a 
question  no  man  can  answer.  Powerful  and 
judicious  must  have  been  the  minds  that  con¬ 
ceived  these  grand  old  tales,  skilful  must  have 
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been  the  hands  that  wrote  them.  But  their 
authors  have  long  since  been  mouldering  in  the 
quiet  obscurity  of  ruined  abbeys,  and  history 
records  not  their  names.  These  men  wrote  not 
for  gain,  they  wrote  not  even  for  the  nobler 
reward  of  glory,  but  they  wrote  out  of  pure  and 
spontaneous  love  for  literature  itself.  What  a 
mighty  race  they  were,  those  Gaelic  bards  of 
old  !  Honour  to  their  memory  !  Oblivion 
has  hitherto  been  their  portion  ;  but  they  have 
one  consolation,  for,  though  their  names  have 
been  forgotten,  their  works,  which  are  their 
second  and  greater  selves,  will  live  on  through 
the  ages. 

I  had  intended,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  make  a 
few  remarks  on  the  works  and  style  of  the  more 
modern  writers  of  Gaelic  prose,  especially  of 
Brother  Michael  O’Clery  and  of  Geoffrey 
Keating.  At  the  end  of  a  paper  like  this,  how¬ 
ever,  I  would  not  have  time  to  do  them  justice, 
and  consequently  shall  not  attempt  to  do  so 
I  need  only  remark  that  to  the  ordinary  reader 
who  reads  for  amusement  rather  than  for  in¬ 
struction,  modern  Gaelic  prose  is  by  no  means 
so  interesting  as  mediaeval  ;  whilst  it  is  not 
nearly  so  extensive.  This  is  easily  explained. 
The  several  conquests  and  re-conquests  of  Ire- 
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land,  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  to  that 
of  the  Revolution,  completely  swept  away  the 
old  order  of  things.  Defeat,  conquest,  and 
persecution  did  not,  indeed,  silence  the  Gaelic 
muse,  for  we  know  that  much  of  our  sweetest 
Gaelic  poetry  was  written,  or  rather  composed, 
for  some  of  it  has  never  been  written,  during  the 
seventeenth  and  following  centuries  ;  but  with 
prose  the  case  was  naturally  very  different.  A 
good  education,  leisure,  access  to  libraries,  are 
necessary  for  the  composition  of  great  prose 
works  ;  and  these  were  not  to  be  had.  When 
the  power  of  the  native  chieftains  had  been 
broken,  and  the  monasteries  had  been  swept 
away  by  the  Reformation,  the  occupation  and 
the  raison  d'  etre  of  the  bard  were  gone  ;  and  so 
that  noble  line  of  storytellers,  that  had  been  held 
in  honour  by  the  Gael  for  two  thousand  years, 
disappeared  from  the  land. 

A  few  words  should  certainly  be  said  about 
Irish  prose,  as  written  at  the  present  day.  Of 
course,  the  work  that  modern  Gaelic  scholars 
are  engaged  in  doing  is  mainly  one  of  revival  ; 
it  consists,  for  the  most  part,  not  in  original 
work,  but  in  editing,  translating  and  annotating 
existing  texts.  There  is  growing  up,  however, 
in  the  ranks  of  the  Gaelic  League,  a  school  of 
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modern  Gaelic  writers  ;  and  their  work  may  be 
seen,  month  by  month,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Gaelic  Journal.  A  modern  Gaelic  prose  style 
is  being  formed,  and,  when  developed, 
it  will  combine,  let  us  hope,  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  Keating,  with  the  nature- 
love  and  imagination-play  of  the  mediaeval 
romances. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be 
asked  what  are  the  future  prospects  of  Gaelic 
prose  literature  ?  Is  this  glorious  literature  a 
thing  of  the  past  ? — a  thing  on  which  we  may 
look  back  with  pride  indeed,  but  which  is  now 
utterly  and  irretrievably  gone  ?  Or,  can  it  be 
that  it  yet  has  a  future  before  it  ? — that  the  day 
will  yet  come  when  the  bard  and  the  seanchaidh 
will  once  more  hold  a  honoured  place  in  Eire, 
when  the  world  will  listen  in  amazement,  as  it 
did  of  yore,  to  the  immortal  sgealta  of  the 
Gaelic  race  ?  Personally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
convinced  that  this  day  will  come  ;  and  that  it 
will  come  is  the  firm  belief  of  thousands  to¬ 
day.  We  will  be  met,  of  course,  with  the 
stereotyped  objection  that  the  men  who  say  and 
think  these  things  are  enthusiasts  ;  this  is 
perhaps,  true  ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  recollect 
that  every  great  movement  that  has  ever  been 
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carried  out  on  this  earth  has  been  carried  out 
simply  and  solely  by  enthusiasts. 

Centuries  ago,  when  the  European  civilization 
and  literature  of  to-day  were  unknown,  Eire  had 
her  day  of  empire  ;  but  hers  was  the  empire, 
not  of  brute  force,  but  of  intellectuality.  Time 
was  when  this  land  of  ours  was  the  literary 
centre  of  Christendom,  when  the  learned  of  the 
world  found  their  chief  reading  in  these  very 
prose  tales  that  we  have  been  considering. 
Gaelic  literature,  like  the  Gaelic  race,  has  long 
been  dying,  but  it  is  “  fated  not  to  die.”  When 
we  remember  the  past,  and  when  we  look  into 
the  future,  we  are  driven  to  admit,  laying  all 
enthusiasm  aside,  or,  at  least,  avoiding  extrava¬ 
gance  in  our  enthusiasm,  that  in  centuries  yet 
to  come  these  self-same  old  epics,  these  self¬ 
same  old  sgkalta ,  with  their  simple  and  beautiful 
imagery,  with  their  grand  and  sonorous  de¬ 
scriptive  passages,  with  their  strange  old-world 
Celtic  eloquence,  may  still  be  inspiring  and 
rejuvenating  the  heart  of  man,  and  lifting  him 
to  higher  and  nobler  ideals. 
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II 

I  have  called  this  paper  “  The  Folk-Songs 
of  Ireland,”  Mr.  Chairman,  simply  because  I 
was  unable  to  think  of  any  better  title.  I  fear, 
however,  that  the  name  is  calculated  to  give  a 
false  impression  of  what  I  really  intend  to  do. 
Even  had  I  had  full  materials  at  hand,  which 
unfortunately,  I  had  not,  it  would  be  impossible 
within  the  limits  of  a  paper  like  this,  to  treat  in 
anything  like  an  adequate  manner  a  subject 
so  vast  and  so  important  as  the  folk-songs  of 


*  Read  in  January,  ’98.  In  its  original  form  this  paper 
was  considerably  longer,  as  I  quoted  in  full  many  of  the 
best  examples  of  living  Gaelic  folk-songs.  As  most  of 
these,  however,  are  to  be  found  in  Dr.  Hyde’s  “  Attain 
Chui5e  Connie,”  it  is  unnecessary  to  print  them 
here.  I  would  advise  anyone  whom  the  somewhat  desul¬ 
tory  remarks  contained  in  the  following  paper  may  suc¬ 
ceed  in  interesting  in  the  subject  to  fly  at  once  to  the 
pages  of  Dr.  Hyde. 
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Ireland.  I  do  not  propose,  then,  to  trace  in 
detail,  the  history  of  the  folk-song,  entering 
into  an  elaborate  discussion  as  to  its  origin  and 
antiquity ;  nor  do  I  propose  to  make  an  ex¬ 
haustive  classification  and  analysis  of  the  Gaelic 
folk-songs  existing  at  the  present  day.  Such 
a  task  would,  indeed,  be  quite  beyond  me  ; 
and  I  shall  have  to  content  myself  with  making 
a  few  rapid  and  tentative  remarks,  of  a  more  or 
less  general  nature,  in  the  hope  of  interesting 
the  members  of  the  Society  in  a  species  of  un¬ 
written  literature — the  expression,  though  a 
bull,  may  be  allowed  on  account  of  its  handi¬ 
ness — which  may  not,  perhaps,  up  to  the 
present  have  received  from  us  that  attention 
which  it  deserves. 

It  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  every 
form  of  literature  which  we  have  at  the  present 
day  has  sprung  from  the  folk-tale  and  the  folk¬ 
song.  These  two  were,  to  a  by-gone  age,  all 
that  the  press,  the  novel,  and  the  drama  are  to 
ours.  Co-asval  with  man  himself,  they  are,  so 
to  speak,  the  two  elemental  forms  of  literature. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  a  state  of  society 
in  which  they  did  not  exist  :  since  man  first 
trod  this  earth  to  the  present  moment,  he  has 
loved  to  wander  in  the  land  of  fancy  opened  up 
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by  the  folk-tale,  and  to  pour  forth  in  song  the 
emotions  of  his  soul. 

Most  of  our  great  authorities  incline  to  the 
belief  that  the  folk-tale  originated  in  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  primitive  man  to  bring  home  more 
strongly  to  himself,  or,  as  one  might  put  it,  to 
represent  pictorially  to  himself,  the  phenomena 
of  nature.  The  folk-song  also,  I  conceive,  owes 
its  existence  to  the  influence  of  nature  on  man. 
We  moderns,  who  live  in  an  atmosphere  which 
we  studiously  endeavour  to  render  as  unnatural 
as  possible,  can  scarcely  form  an  idea  of  what 
nature  means  to  the  savage — and  the  savage,  let 
us  remember,  is  the  man  as  God  made  him. 
Living  in  constant  contact  and  communication 
with  nature,  its  beauties  and  potencies  stir  him 
with  feelings  unknown  to  us.  Nature  is  all  in 
all  to  him — his  friend,  his  life,  his  god.  Hence, 
just  as  primitive  man  attempted,  in  the  folk-tale, 
to  allegorize  in  a  simple  form  the  phenomena 
and  objects  of  nature — representing  the  cloud 
as  the  boat  that  sails  over  land  and  sea,  the  sun 
as  the  giant  that  drinks  up  lakes  and  strands  fish 
and  boats,  the  rainbow  as  the  man  that  jumps 
a  hundred  miles,  the  blade  of  grass  as  a  “  slender 
green  man  ” — so,  in  the  folk-song,  did  he  en¬ 
deavour  to  give  expression  to  the  bounding  joy 
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of  his  heart  at  the  glorious  sounds  and  sights  of 
nature — the  delight  with  which  he  listened  to 
the  bird-song,  the  mystic  fascination  with  which 
he  heard  the  wind-moan,  and  the  streamlet- 
laugh,  the  awe  with  which  he  gazed  on  the 
mighty  sea  and  the  sombre  mountain.  The 
song,  then,  was  originally  man’s  hymn  of 
praise  to  nature,  and,  through  nature,  to 
God. 

If  this  theory  be  true  we  should  expect  to  find 
that  the  earliest  songs  of  every  nation  are  nature- 
hymns.  This  is  exactly  what  we  do  find.  The 
songs  of  those  nations  which  are  to-day  in  a 
state  somewhat  similar  to  that  of  our  ancestors 
three  thousand  years  ago,  are  all  expressions 
either  of  praise  or  of  fear,  to  the  forces  of  nature, 
these  being  very  frequently  represented  as 
divinities.  The  earliest  songs  of  our  own  race 
have,  of  course,  been  lost,  or,  at  least,  have  come 
down  to  us  in  forms  which  it  is  now  impossible 
to  recognize.  But  going  back  as  far  as  we 
possibly  can,  we  discover  that  the  oldest  lines 
of  poetry  extant  in  any  vernacular  European 
tongue,  with  the  exception  of  Greek,  are  those 
three  strange  but  beautiful  pieces  attributed  to 
Amergin,  son  of  Milidh — traditionally  re¬ 
presented  as  the  first  verses  ever  sung  in  Eire. 
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Here  is  how  Dr.  Sigerson  translates  the  first 
few  lines  of  Amergins  “  Triumph-Song” 

“  I,  the  Wind  at  sea, 

I,  the  roaring  Billow, 

I,  the  roar  of  Ocean, 

I,  the  seven  Cohorts, 

1,  the  Ox  upholding, 

I,  the  rock-borne  Osprey, 

I,  the  flash  of  Lightning, 

T,  the  Ray  in  Mazes.” 

“  This  poem,”  says  Dr.  Hyde,  “  is  noticeable 
for  its  curious  pantheistic  strain  which  reminds 
one  strangely  of  the  East.”  Pantheistic  or  not, 
it  is  instinct  with  the  nature-spirit  so  character¬ 
istic  of  the  early  productions  of  every  race.  I 
quote  it  not,  of  course,  as  a  folk-song,  but  as  an 
instance  of  the  part  in  which  nature-worship  has 
played  in  the  genesis  of  Gaelic  poetry. 

It  may  be  urged  by  those  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  Gaelic  folk-songs  of  the  present  day 
that  comparatively  few  of  them  can  be  described 
as  nature  songs.  This  is,  no  doubt,  true.  We 
rarely  find  a  Donegal  fisherman  singing  an 
“  Ode  to  the  West  Wind,”  or  a  Connemara 
labourer,  an  “  Address  to  the  Daisy.”  But,  is 
it  not  quite  possible  that  many  songs  which  are 
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now  love  songs  pure  and  simple  were  once 
nature-songs  ?  The  folk-memory  is,  as  every¬ 
one  knows,  wonderfully  retentive  and  con¬ 
servative.  Yet,  we  find  that,  while  a  folk-tale 
itself  may  be  preserved  for  two  thousand  years — 
and  preserved  without  any  radical  change  in 
incidents  or  detail  even  to  the  very  word- 
formulae  and  nonsense-ending — yet  the  origin 
and  meaning  of  the  tale  have  been  forgotten. 
The  Mayo  peasant,  for  instance,  who  relates 
the  story  of  Paidin  drinking  up  the  lake,*  no 
more  dreams  that  Paidin  is,  in  all  probability,  a 
solar-myth,  than  he  does  that  his  own  grand¬ 
father  sleeping  in  the  church-yard  hard-by  is 
one  In  the  same  way,  whilst  the  ideas  and 
words  of  a  folk-song  may  be  preserved,  its 
meaning  and  origin  may,  in  many  cases,  have 
been  completely  lost. 

In  quite  recent  times  we  find  a  striking  ex¬ 
ample  of  such  a  process, — a  case  in  which  the 
meaning  and  origin,  not  of  a  single  song,  but  of 
a  whole  class  of  songs,  have  been  forgotten, 
though  the  songs  themselves,  which  include 
some  of  the  finest  in  the  language,  are  popular 
all  over  Gaelic-speaking  Ireland  to-day.  The 
eighteenth  century  poets  almost  always  referred 

*  See  “  An  Sgeuluidhe  Gaodhalach Cuid  I. 
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to  Ireland  under  some  allegorical  name, — and 
very  beautiful  these  allegorical  names  are. 
“  RCifin  ’Out),”  “  Sijte  Hi  5^*0^, ”  “  CaiciUu 
tli  — these  and  many  more  were 

originally  patriotic  or  political  songs,  but  are 
now  sung  as  love-songs.  The  “  p^ifcin  pionn  ” 
too,  is  considered  by  Hardiman  to  represent 
the  son  of  James  II. — thus  forming  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  instances  on  record  of  a  song’s 
having  lost  its  meaning,  the  “  p^ifci'n  pionn,” 
being  now  treated  as  a  girl.  What  has  happened 
in  the  case  of  this  particular  class  of  song  may 
very  well  have  happened  in  the  case  of  many 
more. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  most  of  the  Gaelic 
folk-songs  current  to-day,  are,  in  their  present 
forms  at  least,  not  more  than  one  or  two  cen¬ 
turies  old.  But  the  antiquity  of  existing  folk¬ 
songs  is  often  much  greater  than  would  at  first 
sight  appear.  We  may,  for  instance,  come 
across  a  Munster  song,  which  from  its  language 
and  style,  and  from  the  political  or  other  allu¬ 
sions  which  it  may  contain,  we  may  be  inclined 
to  set  down  as,  say,  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
old.  We  may  then  fall  in  with  a  Connacht 
version  of  the  same  song,  and  soon  after  with  an 
Ulster  version,  both  of  about  the  same  date  as 
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the  Munster  song.  Now,  when  we  find  three 
distinct  versions  of  a  folk-song,  each  belonging 
to  a  different  province,  and  the  three  of  ap¬ 
proximately  the  same  date,  we  must  necessarily 
conclude  that  all  three  versions  have  come 
from  a  common  root, — a  folk-song,  that  is, 
belonging  to  some  date  at  least  a  century  or  two 
earlier  than  that  of  the  three  existing  versions. 
We  thus  see  that  the  language  of  a  folk-song 
forms  a  very  far  from  infallible  guide  to  its 
antiquity  ;  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  many  of 
our  best-known  and  most  modern-looking  songs 
are  some  centuries  older  than  they  appear. 

Further  than  this,  however,  it  is  highly  pro¬ 
bable  that  there  exist  a  small  number  of  folk¬ 
songs  which  are  of  the  very  highest  antiquity. 
We  know  that  the  greater  number  of  our 
folk-tales  are  of  comparatively  modern  date, — 
either  accounts,  more  or  less  embellished  with 
imagination,  of  events  which  have  actually 
occurred  among  the  peasantry,  or  else  pure 
and  simple  inventions  of  the  folk-fancy  ;  but 
we  know  also  that  there  are  a  number  of  old 
tales, — including  those  which  contains  traces  of 
nature-myths, — which  have  been  handed  down 
by  word  of  mouth  for  two  or  three  thousand 
years.  Now,  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world 
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that  what  is  true  of  the  folk-tale  should  not  also 
be  true  of  the  folk-song.  Most  of  those  current 
to-day  are,  as  has  been  said,  of  comparatively 
recent  date  ;  but,  reasoning  from  analogy, 
nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  there  is 
many  a  folk-song  sung  to-day  around  the  turf 
fire  of  a  Munster  cabin,  or  on  the  bare  side  of  a 
Connacht  mountain,  which  has  been  sung  by 
generation  after  generation  since  the  Gael  first 
set  foot  in  Eire. 

Let  us  turn,  however,  from  dry  theorizing  to 
the  warm  living  folk-songs  themselves.  Here, 
at  any  rate,  we  are  on  firm  ground.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  their  age  and  origin,  interesting  as  it 
undoubtedly  is,  is,  after  all,  but  of  secondary  im¬ 
portance  :  be  they  centuries  old,  or  be  they  but 
of  yesterday,  they  are  here,  and  they  speak  for 
themselves.  Had  the  Gaelic  race  never  pro¬ 
duced  a  scrap  of  literature —  had  our  treasures 
of  history  and  romance  never  had  a  being,  had 
our  Cormacs,  and  our  O’Clerys,  and  our 
Keatings,  and  our  Donnchadh  Ruadhs,  never 
written  a  line — these  folk-songs  of  ours  would 
still  have  been  sufficient  to  prove  for  all  time 
the  glorious  capabilities  of  our  race.  Let  the 
scoffer  scoff  as  he  wills— let  the  up-to-date 
young  Irishman  fresh  from  the  “  National’ 
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School,  or  from  the  still  worse,  and  still  more 
un-Irish  Intermediate  regime ,  sneer  as  he,  and 
he  only,  can  sneer,  let  him  solace  his  soul  with 
the  London  Music-hall  song,  and  the  panto¬ 
mime  ballad — but  the  fact  remains  that  these 
folk-songs  exist,  the  fact  remains  that  the  brains 
of  Irish-speaking  peasant  men  and  women  have 
given  birth  to  them,  the  fact  remains  that,  by 
wilfully  making  up  his  mind  to  ignore  them,  and 
their  language,  he  is  committing  an  act,  not 
merely  of  egregious  folly,  but  of  actual  crimi¬ 
nality,  for  which  his  children  and  his  children’s 
children  may  curse  him  yet. 

In  his  folk-songs  the  Gaelic  peasant  reveals 
himself  in  a  new  light  to  us.  He  shows  us  a 
side  of  his  character  hitherto  unknown  and  un¬ 
dreamt  of.  We  behold  him  wandering  in  an 
ideal  world  of  his  own.  Black,  dreary  bog  ; 
damp,  half-roofless  mud-cabin — these  things 
are  forgotten.  He  shows  himself  the  poet  and 
the  dreamer  now  as  of  yore.  We  hear  him 
pouring  out,  in  his  folk-songs,  his  feelings  of 
joy  or  of  sorrow,  of  love  or  of  hate.  We  hear 
the  peasant-girl  singing  by  her  spinning-wheel, 
hear  the  mother  crooning  over  her  infant,  hear 
the  lover  giving  utterance,  in  sweet  and  pas¬ 
sionate  language,  to  the  love  which  fills  his  soul. 
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The  rollicking  strain  of  the  drinking-song 
mingles  with  the  sad  piercing  note  of  the 
caoineadh , — the  plaintive  wail  of  the  young 
mother  carried  off  by  the  sluagh-sidhe  mingles 
with  the  hymn  of  love  and  trust  to  the  Muire 
Mathair.  Love,  and  joy,  and  sorrow,  and 
hope, — these  are  the  notes  that  perpetually 
ring  through  our  folk-poetry,  as  through  our 
folk-music, — these  are  the  tints  that  colour  the 
lives  and  character  of  our  people. 

The  Gaelic  folk-song,  be  it  remembered,  is 
totally  distinct,  not  only  from  the  technical 
poetry  of  the  ancient  bards,  but  also  from  the 
highly-polished,  voluptuous,  and,  as  it  has  been 
well  called,  Swinburne-like  poetry  of  the  18th 
century  Munster  school.  The  folk-song  proper 
is  the  product  of  a  folk-poet,  and  the  common 
possession  of  the  folk-people.  Hence,  it  pos¬ 
sesses  those  two  distinguishing  characteristics 
of  the  folk-fancy — simplicity  of  language  and 
beauty  of  thought. 

Simplicity,  beautiful  and  almost  childlike 
simplicity,  both  of  idea  and  language — this  is, 
above  all  things,  the  leading  characteristic  of 
Gaelic  folk-poetry,  as,  indeed,  of  all  folk-poetry. 
The  ideas  are  such  as  a  child  might  grasp,  the 
language  such  as  a  child  might  use  and  under* 
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stand.  Take  for  instance,  such  a  song  as 
“  eiOtin  a  Ruin,”  probably  the  best  known  and 
most  popular  in  the  language.  It  is  possible  to 
conceive  anything  more  beautifully  simple  than 
the  poet-lover’s  declaration  ? — 

“  T)o  fiuOAtfAinn  An  fAO$At  mCp  leAU, 

A£c  cteAtrmAf  *o’  fA&Ait  o’m  pcfip, 

’S  ni  pcAppAinti  50  *oe<5  ieACfA, 

A  Gititin  a  pfim  !  ” 

Or  his  bold  impassioned  question  : — 

“  A’  ’OCiocfAi‘0  nO’n  tifAnpAit)  cti, 

A  Gititfn  a  ptim  ?  ” 

Or  Eibhlin’s  answer  : — 

“  UiocpAi*  m6  Y  n?  AnpAi“0  m£, 

UiocpAit)  me  ’p  fAnpAit)  m6, 

CiocpAit)  m£  Y  td  pAnpAit)  m£, 

’S  euto$Ai*0  me  te  m’  prop  !  ” 

Take  again,  say,  the  “  pUipcin  poinn.”  For 
beautiful  and  simple  effect  what  would  surpass 
either  version  of  its  chorus  ? — either  that  begin¬ 
ning  : — 

“  If  cufA  mo  ptin,  mo  ptin,  mo  pfin,” 
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Or  that  other  version  which  commences  : — 

’S  6po,  I305  tiompa,  boj;  liompa,  bog  liompa.  ” 

Assuredly,  language  is  capable  of  nothing  more 
inexpressibly  soft  and  melodious  than  this  song. 

The  extreme  simplicity  of  our  folk-songs 
extends  not  merely  to  the  thoughts  and  language 
but  also,  very  naturally,  to  the  metre.  The 
thought  and  word  parallelism,  the  intricate 
internal  assonances,  the  studious  employment 
of  alliteration,  so  characteristic  of  literary  Irish 
poetry — these,  as  a  rule,  are  absent  from  the 
folk-song.  The  verse-structure  is  of  the 
simplest  imaginable  kind.  Here,  for  instance, 
is  the  opening  stanza  of  a  song  in  which  a 
peasant-girl  caoines  for  her  absent  lover  : — 

“  Rio  bpon  ap  an  bpaipfige, 

Ip  6  azS  mCp, 

Ip  6  gabiil  roip  m6, 

’S  mo  mile  pcbp  !  ” 

Dr. Hyde’s  English  version  of  this  stanza  runs: — 

“  My  grief  on  the  sea, 

How  the  waves  of  it  roll  ! 

For  they  heave  between  me 
And  the  love  of  my  soul  !  ” 
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The  language  and  ideas  throughout  this  song 
are  so  simple  that  we  may  well  believe  it  was 
the  composition  of  a  peasant-woman.  Dr. 
Hyde  got  it  from  an  old  woman  named  Lpijiu 
T1i  CoppuAiO  (anglice,  Biddy  Crummey),  who 
lived  in  a  hut  in  the  middle  of  a  bog  in  Ros¬ 
common.  As  he  mournfully  remarks,  “  “  TA 
p  niApO  Atioif  i  a  cum  AOpAn  Leite,”  “  She  is 
dead  now,  and  her  songs  with  her.” 

One  of  the  chief  charms  of  the  folk-imagina¬ 
tion  is  the  originality,  the  quaintness,  the  odd¬ 
ness  of  its  conception.  What  could  be  more 
delightfully  quaint  and  original  than  the  song 
composed  by  the  fairies  of  Knockgraffon,  aided 
by  the  little  hunchback  Lusmore  ?  Or,  to  take 
a  very  different  example,  than  that  beautiful 
dialogue,  “  CAO5  A^u-p  ItlAipe,”  one  of  the  finest 
songs  in  the  language  ? 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  our  folk-poetry 
contains  so  little  of  a  ballad  nature.  Love- 
songs  we  have,  and  drinking-songs,  and  occupa¬ 
tion-songs,  and  lullabies,  and  caoineadhs, — 
but  few  songs,  if  any,  which  contain  a  regular 
story.  The  nearest  approach,  perhaps,  is  in  a 
certain  class  of  religious  songs,  many  of  them  in 
the  form  of  a  dialogue  between  Death  and  a 
Sinner  or  Death  and  a  Lady,  perhaps,  or  Death 
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and  Someone-else, — long  and  uninteresting 
enough  frequently,  to  tell  the  truth.  The  best 
example  of  this  kind  of  religious  ballad  I  have 
ever  come  across  is  a  really  fine  poem  called 
“The  Keening  of  the  Three  Marys,”  which, 
with  a  poetical  translation,  will  be  found  in  Dr. 
Hyde’s  “  AttpAin  T)iat)a  Ctiuige  Conn^Cc.” 

Fond  as  they  are  of  story-telling,  the  ballad 
seems  to  have  little  attraction  for  our  folk-people. 
What  they  delight  in,  above  everything  else,  is 
their  love-songs  ;  and  accordingly  we  find  that 
their  love-songs  are  not  only  the  most  numerous 
but  also,  as  a  rule,  by  far  the  best  intrinsically. 
It  is  in  the  love-song  that  the  folk-poet  shows 
best  the  beauty,  and  wealth,  and  originality  of 
his  imagination,  the  depth  and  tenderness  of 
his  soul.  The  love-song,  indeed,  is  the  form  in 
which  all  the  grandest  and  most  poetical  aspira¬ 
tions  of  our  nature  finds  expression.  Next  to 
love  of  God  and  love  of  country,  love  of  woman 
is  the  noblest  feeling  that  can  stir  men’s  souls  ; 
and  well  did  our  Gaelic  folk-poets  feel  this,  for 
they  have  left  us  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  valuable  love-songs  in  the  world. 

I  have  already  referred  to  that  wonderful 
beauty  of  thought  which  characterises  our  folk¬ 
songs.  What  a  lovely  expression,  for  instance, 
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is  “  fieAlx  eoUir,”  “  star  of  knowledge,”  or 
“  guiding-star,”  and  how  appropriately  it  is 
applied  by  a  lover  to  the  one  he  loves.  Another 
star-comparison — more  beautiful  still  perhaps — 
is  “  cpiD  An  sceC,”  “  a  star  through 

the  mist.”  A  girl  says  to  her  lover  : — 

“  A  o^AtiAig  615  niAtr  f&AtXAn  cpi't)  Ati  gceO, 

T)o  tt>5Af*tM  1110  5°  tAift  t)uic,” 

which  Dr.  Hyde  translates  : — 

“  Oh  !  youth,  whom  I  have  kissed  like  a  star 
through  the  mist, 

I  have  given  thee  this  heart  altogether.” 

What  a  bold  and  beautiful  comparison  is  that 
in  “  Ca*>5  Agtif  tTlAipe  ”  : — 

“  t)A  ‘ouitie  tM  Ati  gfVAin  a$  Uiige 
1on4  "oo  gtiuif,  a  tTlti^ipe,” — 

“  Blacker  was  the  sun  at  setting  than  thy  face, 
my  Mary  !  ”  or,  as  Dr.  Hyde  renders  it  in  the 
exact  metre  of  the  original  : — 

“  The  setting  sun  shows  black  and  dun 
And  cold  beside  thee,  Mary.” 

One  more  example  will  suffice.  Could  lovelier 
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or  more  appropriate  similes  be  found  than 
these  ? 

“  A’f  faoil  tn6,  a  fcbipin. 

5o  mba  seataC  agup  gpian  Cu, 

X\’p  paoit  m6  ’na  "Oiaij;  pin 

5°  rnbA  pneaCca  ap  an  pliab  Cu  ; 

A’f  faoit  tne  ’na  tnait)  fin 
5o  mba  Lobf anti  o  "Obia  Cu, 

T10  gup  ab  Cu  an  pealc-eotaif, 

A5  ■out  potfiam  a’f  ’mo  *6aiit>  Cu  !  ” 

Dr.  Hyde’s  translation  is  : — 

“  I  thought,  O  my  love  !  you  were  so — 

As  the  moon  is,  or  sun  on  a  fountain, 

And  I  thought  after  that  you  were  snow, 
The  cold  snow  on  top  of  the  mountain  ; 
And  I  thought  after  that  you  were  more, 
Like  God’s  lamp  shining  to  find  me, 

Or  the  bright  star  of  knowledge  before, 

And  the  star  of  knowledge  behind  me  !  ” 

Assuredly  the  minds  which  conceived  such 
thoughts  and  shaped  them  into  such  words 
must  have  been  the  minds  of  true  poets.  So 
elevated,  so  refined,  so  free  from  anything 
approaching  coarseness,  is  the  language  of  these 
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songs  that  it  is  almost  incredible  that  their 
authors  were  peasant  men  and  women.  Yet 
such  is  the  fact.  Peasant  men  and  women  they 
were,  born  and  bred  in  the  middle  of  a  bog, 
perchance,  or  in  a  mud-cabin  on  a  mountain¬ 
side.  Poor  they  were,  the  poorest  of  the  poor  ; 
ignorant,  too,  if  you  will — ignorant,  that  is,  of 
reading  and  writing,  ignorant  of  the  English 
language  ;  but  poets  they  were,  poets  taught  by 
nature  herself.  Someone  has  said  that  poetry 
is  the  language  of  the  soul.  If  this  is  true,  then 
must  our  Gaelic  folk-poets  be  poets  of  the 
highest  order — for  their  songs  come  straight 
from  the  soul  :  they  are  the  simple,  artless, 
poetic,  outpourings  of  the  souls  of  a  simple, 
artless  poetic  people .  The  folk-poets  of  our  race 
have  left  us  songs  which  would  do  honour  to 
Burns— songs  which,  considering  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  they  were  written,  rank, 
aesthetically,  higher  than  the  songs  of  Burns. 

And  one  great  merit  the  folk-songs  of  Ireland 
possess — a  merit  possessed  by  the  folk-poetry  of 
few  nations,  a  merit  possessed  by  the  love- 
poetry  of  fewer  still.  Even  Burns  himself,  true 
poet  as  he  was,  occasionally  introduces  into  his 
most  beautiful  love-songs  allusions  and  com¬ 
parisons  which  shock  all  fastidious  ears.  Never 
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do  we  find  this  in  our  Gaelic  folk-songs.  Pure 
they  are  and  spotless  as  the  driven  snow,  like 
the  souls  and  lives  of  those  who  sing  them  ; 
sweet  they  are  as  the  scent  of  the  wild  mountain- 
flowers  which  grow  in  their  native  homes  ; 
musical  they  are  as  the  ripple  of  the  streamlet, 
as  the  note  of  the  blackbird,  as  the  laugh  of  a 
happy  and  innocent  girl  ;  grand  they  are  and 
time-honoured  as  the  Gaelic  race  itself.  May 
they  never  die  away  on  the  hillside  and  in  the 
valley,  may  they  continue  to  be  sung  by  the 
hearthside  of  our  people  for  many  a  day  to 
come.  They  are  going  from  us — we  feel  it,  we 
see  it,  we  know  it  ;  let  us  save  them  ere  it  be 
too  late,  and  it  is  not  too  late  yet.  Save  the 
language,  and  the  folk-tale,  and  the  folk-song, 
and  all  the  treasures  accumulated  in  the  folk- 
mind  during  three  thousand  years  will  be  saved 
also.  The  cause  is  a  holy  one — God  grant  it 
may  succeed  !  May  our  language,  and  our 
literature,  and  our  folk-lore  live  ;  and  if  they 
live,  then,  too,  will  our  race  live  “  50  bptnrrn  An 

OfVAtA.” 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  EUTURE 


OF  THE  GAEL* 

III 

Mr.  Chairman,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen — 
Though  the  duties  of  an  Auditor  practically 
begin  and  end  with  the  delivery  of  the  In¬ 
augural  Address,  yet  the  position  is,  from  one 
point  of  view,  a  far  from  enviable  one.  Like 
most  posts  of  honour  it  is  also  a  post  of  danger, 
as  on  the  success  or  failure  of  the  Inaugural 
Address  depends,  to  some  extent,  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  Session.  The  members  of  the 
Society  have  done  me  the  honour  of  re-electing 
me  to  the  position  of  Auditor,  and,  whilst 
deeply  sensible  of  this  honour,  particularly 
as  I  know  better  than  anyone  how  wholly  un¬ 
merited  it  is  on  my  part,  I  cannot  but  reflect 
with  misgiving  that  I  run  the  risk  of  losing  any 
little  degree  of  credit  I  may  have  gained  by  my 
Inaugural  Address  last  Session.  However,  I  am 

*  Delivered  as  Inaugural  Address  of  the  Session,  ’97-’93 
(October,  ’97). 
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not  given  to  making  excuses  :  if  the  Address 
please  you  no  excuses  will  be  necessary  ;  and  if, 
as  is  more  probable,  it  fail  to  do  so,  all  the 
excuses  I  could  possibly  make  would  not  tend 
to  mend  matters  in  the  slightest  degree.  I 
prefer,  then,  to  trust  to  your  generosity  ;  and  I 
shall  meekly  bear  whatever  criticisms  it  may 
please  you  to  make. 

“  The  Intellectual  Future  of  the  Gael  ”  is  a 
subject  which  must,  from  its  very  nature,  be  of 
the  deepest  interest  to  us  ;  a  subject  which  must 
be  fascinating  not  only  to  men  and  women  of 
Gaelic  race,  but  to  all  who  have  at  heart  the 
great  causes  of  civilization,  education,  and 
progress  ;  to  all  who  bow  before  the  “  might  of 
mind,”  the  majesty  of  intellect  ;  to  all,  in  short, 
who  take  an  interest  in  the  intellectual  life  of 
mankind— and  this  is,  after  all,  the  true  life,  for 
life  without  intellect  is  death.  To  all  these, 
then,  but  especially  to  us — to  us,  Irishmen, 
young,  ardent,  enthusiastic,  trying  to  grope  amid 
the  darkness  for  a  path  to  higher  things — no 
question  can  be  of  more  absorbing  interest  than 
this  :  What  has  destiny  in  store  for  this  ancient 
race  of  ours  ?  Is  our  noonday  of  glory  gone  by 
for  ever  ?  Or  have  we  still  a  future  before  us 
more  glorious  than  we  have  ever  dreamt  of  in 
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our  moments  of  wildest  enthusiasm  ?  I  shall 
try  this  evening,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  find  an 
answer  to  this  question  ;  and  if  my  ideas  on  the 
subject  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  those  to 
which  we  are  accustomed,  it  is  because  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  ends  which,  as  a  nation,  we  have 
hitherto  striven  to  attain  are  ignes  jatui  which 
are  fated  to  elude  us  for  ever. 

Others  have  been  struck  before  now  by  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  noble  men  and  true  have 
fought  and  bled  for  the  emancipation  of  the 
Gaelic  race,  and  yet  have  all  failed.  Surely,  if 
ever  cause  was  worthy  of  success,  it  was  the 
cause  for  which  Laurence  prayed,  for  which 
Hugh  of  Dungannon  planned,  for  which  Hugh 
Roe  and  Owen  Roe  fought,  for  which  Wolfe 
Tone  and  Lord  Edward  and  Robert  Emmet 
gave  their  lives,  for  which  Grattan  pleaded,  for 
which  Moore  and  Davis  sang,  for  which 
O’Connell  wore  himself  out  with  toil.  Yel 
these  men  prayed  and  planned,  and  fought  and 
bled,  and  pleaded  and  wrote,  and  toiled  in  vain. 
May  it  not  be  that  there  is  some  reason  for  this  r 
May  it  not  be  that  the  ends  they  struggled  for 
were  ends  never  intended  for  the  Gael  ?  Surely, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  seem  so.  The  Gael 
is  a  splendid  soldier  ;  yet  it  is  extremely  pro- 
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blematic  whether  we  shall  ever  be  a  great 
military  nation  like  Germany  or  France.  The 
Gael  is,  and  always  has  been,  a  cunning 
artificer,  a  subtle  mechanic  ;  yet  it  is  almost 
certain  that  we  shall  never  be  a  great  manu¬ 
facturing  or  commercial  nation  like  England 
Does  it  not  seem  that  a  nobler  destiny  than 
either  of  these  awaits  us  ?  We  have  struggled 
as  no  other  nation  has  struggled  ;  we  have 
bled  as  no  other  nation  has  bled  ;  we  have 
endured  an  agony  compared  with  which  the 
agonies  of  other  nations  have  been  as  child’s 
play.  Time  after  time  have  we  lifted  the 
chalice  of  victory  to  our  lips  ;  time  after  time 
have  we  essayed  to  quaff  its  delicious  contents  ; 
yet  time  after  time  has  it  been  dashed  to  the 
ground.  To-day,  after  a  continuous  fight 
lasting  for  eight  long  centuries,  we  are,  Heaven 
knows,  farther  off  than  ever  from  the  goal 
towards  which  we  have  struggled.  Who  can 
look  at  our  political  and  national  life  at  the 
present  moment,  and  continue  to  hope  ?  The 
men  whom  we  call  our  leaders  are  engaged  in 
tearing  out  one  another’s  vitals,  and  there  is  no 
prospect  that  they  will  ever  stop.  The  people 
are  listlessly  looking  on — for  the  first  time  in 
Irish  History  they  seem  to  be  sunk  in  apathy, 
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We  are  tempted  to  cry  aloud  in  our  despair, 
“  O  God  !  will  the  morning  never  come  ? 
Yes,  the  morning  will  come,  and  its  dawn 
is  not  far  off.  But  it  will  be  a  morning 
different  from  the  morning  we  have  looked  for. 
The  Gael  is  not  like  other  men  ;  the  spade,  and 
the  loom,  and  the  sword  are  not  for  him.  But 
a  destiny  more  glorious  than  that  of  Rome, 
more  glorious  than  that  of  Britain  awaits 
him  :  to  become  the  saviour  of  idealism  in 
modern  intellectual  and  social  life,  the  regene¬ 
rator  and  rejuvenator  of  the  literature  of  the 
world,  the  instructor  of  the  nations,  the  preacher 
of  the  gospel  of  nature-worship,  hero-worship, 
God-worship — such,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the  des¬ 
tiny  of  the  Gael. 

Before  I  proceed  to  fill  in  this  outline,  it  may 
be  well  if  I  digress  for  a  few  moments,  to  consi¬ 
der  what  races  have,  up  to  the  present,  contri¬ 
buted  most  to  the  intellectual  advancement  of 
mankind.  First  of  all  occurs  to  every  mind  the 
name  of  the  Greeks — the  pioneers  of  intellectual 
progress  in  Europe.  Who  can  refuse  his  admi¬ 
ration  to  the  nation  which  poured  forth  a  stream 
of  fire  which  to  day,  after  a  lapse  of  three 
thousand  years,  is  still  enlightening  and  elevating 
mankind  ?  Mighty  changes  have  passed  over 
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the  earth  during  those  three  thousand  years  ;  but 
the  epic  sung  so  long  ago  by 

“  The  blind  old  man  of  Scio’s  rocky  isle,” 
still  instructs,  and  benefits,  and  delights  us. 
The  world’s  greatest  epic  poet,  the  world’s 
greatest  orator,  several  of  the  world’s  greatest 
lyric  poets  dramatists,  and  philosophers — these 
has  Greece  given  to  the  human  race.  Next 
came  the  Roman  :  but  the  Roman  directed  his 
splendid  energies  towards  other  ends,  and, 
beyond  the  work  accomplished  by  one  or  two 
great  men,  his  influence  on  intellectual  history 
has  not  been  great — has  not,  by  any  means, 
been  proportional  to  what  he  might  have  done. 
Amongst  modern  nations  those  which  have 
contributed  most  to  the  intellectual  welfare  of 
mankind  are  undoubtedly  Italy,  England  and 
Germany.  It  is  the  great  men  of  these  nations 
along  with  those  of  Greece  that  have  made  the 
literature  of  the  world. 

But  is  it  not  unquestionable  that  the  influence 
of  these  men — the  Homers,  and  Dantes,  and 
Shakespeares,  and  Miltons — is  gradually  grow¬ 
ing  less  and  less  ?  Is  it  not  unquestionable 
also  that,  at  the  present  moment  no  literature  is 
being  produced  in  Europe,  or  in  the  world, 
worthy  of  the  name  ?  The  vigorous  minds  of 
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the  day  are  engaged  in  producing  writings 
which  must,  from  their  nature,  be  purely  em- 
phemeral — criticisms  reviews,  magazine  articles 
— things  which,  however  excellent  and  highly- 
finished  in  themselves,  are,  as  a  rule,  forgotten 
as  soon  as  read.  Two  or  three  writers  are 
making  desperate  efforts  to  achieve  fame  by 
selecting  the  most  outre  and  absolutely  startling 
subjects  to  write  of  which  even  their  prolific 
brains  can  devise.  Nowadays  no  author  can 
hope  for  popularity  unless,  like  one  popular 
novelist,  he  goes  to  Hell  for  a  hero,  or,  like 
another,  he  makes  a  practice  of  libelling  all  that 
is  sacred  and  sublime  under  pretence  of  zeal 
for  liberty  and  truth.  One  novel  has  Satan 
for  its  hero,  another  has  God  for  its  villain. 

Now,  this  may  be  modern,  and  up-to-date, 
and  all  that  ;  but,  I  ask,  is  it  pure,  good 
healthy,  natural  literature  ?  Is  it  literature 
which  tends  to  exalt  the  souls,  to  make  us  better 
holier,  happier  ?  No,  Mr.  Chairman,  em¬ 
phatically  no.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  intellectual  and  literary  tastes  of  the  world 
have  been  carried  away  by  a  craving  for  the  un¬ 
real,  for  the  extravagant,  for  the  monstrous,  for 
the  immoral.  Men’s  tastes  have  become 
vitiated.  There  is  no  healthy  out-of-door 
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atmosphere  in  modern  literature.  Literature 
has  arrived,  in  short,  at  a  state  of  unnatural 
senility,  and  the  time  seems  not  far  off  when 
either  of  two  things  must  happen — either 
intellect  and  literature  must  disappear  from 
modern  life,  and  with  them  everything  that 
makes  life  worth  living,  or  some  new  and 
unpolluted  source  must  be  opened  up,  some 
new  blood  must  be  infused  into  the  intellectual 
system  of  the  world,  which  has  become  prema¬ 
turely  worn  out.  Now,  whence  is  this  new 
blood  to  come  ?  The  answer  is  plain  :  there  is 
but  one  race,  among  the  races  of  to-day,  which 
possesses  a  literature  natural  and  uncontami¬ 
nated  ;  there  is  but  one  race  which  possesses  an 
intellectual  wealth  which,  though  as  old  as 
history,  is  yet  young  and  vigorous  and  healthy, 
and  has  a  future  before  it  rich  with  undeveloped 
possibilities.  Needless  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  race  is  the  Gaelic  race — a  race  whose  litera¬ 
ture  is  as  different  from  the  unnatural  literature 
of  to-day  as  the  pure  radiance  of  the  sun  is 
different  from  the  hideous  glare  of  the  electric 
light,  as  the  free  breath  of  heaven  is  different 
from  the  stifling  atmosphere  of  a  crowded 
theatre  or  music  hall. 

I  have  indicated,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
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seems  to  me  to  be  the  true  mission  of  the  Gael, 
and  it  will  be  seen  that  in  this  mission  the 
creation,  or  rather  the  propagation,  of  a  nature- 
literature  plays  a  most  important  part.  I  do 
not  say  the  creation  of  a  nature-literature,  for 
the  excellent  reason  that  it  has  not  to  be  created  : 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  already  exists,  and  only 
wants  to  be  developed,  to  be  matured,  to  be 
expanded.  Now,  this  literature  is  totally  dif¬ 
ferent  from  every  other  literature  in  the  world, 
and  this  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  it  proves  so 
entrancing  to  everyone  who  makes  a  study  of  it. 
Gaelic  literature,  we  should  remember  has 
grown  up  among  and  been  developed  by  the 
Gael  alone.  Its  sources  of  inspiration  have 
been  entirely  native,  and  in  this  one  point,  at 
least,  it  can  claim  superiority  even  to  Greek 
literature  itself.  As  regards  manner  and  style, 
it  has  been  absolutely  uninfluenced  by  the 
literature  of  any  other  nation.  This  is  why 
it  is  so  unique,  so  peculiar,  so  unlike  every¬ 
thing  else  we  are  accustomed  to,  so  refreshing— 
that  is  the  proper  word  to  apply  to  it.  It  has  a 
quaint,  old-world  magic,  and  charm,  and 
glamour  that  mark  it  as  peculiarly  fit  to  ac¬ 
complish  the  reformation  we  have  seen  to 
be  so  necessary. 
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To  give  a  more  accurate  idea  of  the  form  this 
reformation  is  to  take,  and  of  its  effects,  I  would 
draw  special  attention  to  two  points  in  the 
temperament  of  the  Gael  :  his  love  for  nature, 
and  his  veneration  for  his  heroes.  The  intellec¬ 
tual  life  and  atmosphere  of  the  present  day  are, 
as  I  have  said,  nothing  if  not  unnatural.  The 
Gael,  on  the  other  hand,  like  all  the  Celts,  is 
distinguished  by  an  intense  and  passionate  love 
for  nature.  The  Gael  is  the  high-priest  of 
nature.  He  loves  nature  not  merely  as  some¬ 
thing  grand,  and  beautiful,  and  wonderful,  but 
as  something  possessing  a  mystic  connection 
with  and  influence  over  man.  In  the  cry  of 
the  seagull  as  he  winged  his  solitary  flight  over 
the  Atlantic  waves,  in  the  shriek  of  the  eagle  as 
he  wheeled  around  the  heights  of  the  Kerry 
Mountains,  in  the  note  of  the  throstle  as  she 
sang  her  evening  lay  in  the  woods  of  Slieve 
Grot,  in  the  roar  of  the  cataract  as  it  foamed 
and  splashed  down  the  rocky  ravine,  in  the  sob 
of  the  ocean  as  it  beat  unceasingly  against  the 
cliffs  of  Achill,  in  the  sigh  of  the  wind  as  it 
moved,  ghostlike,  through  the  oaks  of  Derry- 
bawn — in  all  these  sounds  the  ancient  Gael 
heard  a  music  unheard  by  other  men,  all  these 
sounds  spoke  to  his  inmost  heart  in  whispers 
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mysterious  and  but  half  understood  :  they  spoke 
to  him  as  the  voice  of  his  ancestors  urging  him 
to  be  noble  and  true — as  the  voices  of  the 
glorious  dead  calling  to  him  across  the  waters 
from  Tir  na  n-Og. 

The  Gael,  believed,  too,  that  the  earth  and, 
the  air,  and  the  sea  were  filled  with  strange 
beings  that  exerted  a  mysterious  but  potent 
influence  over  him.  Everyone  who  has  the 
slightest  acquaintance  with  Gaelic  literature 
knows  how  this  belief  appears  and  reappears  on 
every  page  ;  how  the  creatures  of  the  upper 
air  and  the  beast  of  the  forest  are  represented 
as  sympathizing  with  the  changing  fortunes  of 
men  ;  how,  during  a  battle,  the  blackbird  wails 
in  the  wood,  the  sea  chatters  telling  of  the 
slaughter,  the  rough  hills  creak  with  terror  at 
the  assault  ;  and  how,  when  anything  remark¬ 
able  occurs,  such  as  the  death  of  a  hero,  or  the 
overwhelming  of  a  favourite  champion  by  un¬ 
equal  odds,  the  three  great  wares  of  Eire  cry 
out — the  furious  red  Wave  of  Rudhraighe,  the 
foam-stormy,  ship-sinking  Wave  of  Cloidhna, 
and  the  flood-high,  bank-swollen  Wave  of 
Tuagh 

Closely  connected  with,  and,  indeed,  directly 
dependent  on  this  love  of  the  Gael  for  nature,  is 
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his  capacity  for  worshipping  his  heroes.  Hero- 
worship,  no  doubt,  is  often  carried  to  extremes  ; 
we  are  prone  too  frequently  to  mistake  the  hero 
for  the  cause,  to  place  the  man  before  the 
principle.  But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
hero-worship,  in  its  highest  form,  is  a  soul¬ 
lifting  and  an  ennobling  thing.  What  would 
the  world  be  without  its  heroes  ?  Greece 
without  her  Hercules  and  her  Achilles,  Rome 
without  her  Romulus  and  her  Camillus,  England 
without  her  Arthur  and  her  Richard,  Ireland 
without  her  Cuchulainn  and  her  Fionn,  Christi¬ 
anity  without  its  Loyolas  and  its  Xaviers  ? 
And  what  is  true  of  hero-worship  in  general  is 
true,  in  an  especial  manner,  of  the  hero-worship 
of  the  Gael.  When  great  men  die  the  ancient 
Gael  did  not  believe  that  they  had  passed  away 
for  ever  from  human  ken — he  believed,  on  the 
contrary,  that  their  spirits  lingered  round  the 
lonely  hills  and  glens,  round  old  moss-grown 
Hoses  and  crumbling  duns ,  round  the  haunted 
sidhe-bi'ughs  and  fairy  rdths — he  believed  that 
they  hovered  near  their  children,  watching  over 
them  and  taking  an  interest  in  their  every 
action.  Now,  when  a  man  believes  that  the 
spirits  of  the  mighty  dead,  the  spirits  of  those 
he  has  loved  and  venerated,  are  near  him  and 
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watching  over  him,  he  cannot  but  endeavour  to 
make  himself  nobler,  better,  worthier  of  the 
great  ones  who  have  preceded  him. 

“  Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 
We  can  make  our  lives  sublime, 

And  departing  leave  behind  us 
Footprints  on  the  sands  of  Time.” 

The  spirit  of  these  words  of  the  great  modern 
American  poet  was  perfectly  understood  by  the 
ancient  Gael.  Fearghus,  Conchubhar,  Cuchu- 
lainn,  Fionn,  Oisin,  Oscar — these  were  more 
to  the  Gael  than  mere  names  of  great 
champions  and  warriors  of  a  former  time  :  they 
represented  to  him  men  who  had  gone  before, 
who  had  fought  the  good  fight,  who  had  passed 
from  earth  to  the  mystic  Tir  na  n-Og,  who  had 
become  gods, — but  whose  spirits,  heroic  and 
immortal,  still  lived  after  them.  And  though 
well-nigh  two  thousand  years  have  rolled  away 
since  those  mighty  heroes  trod  this  land  of  ours, 
yet  is  their  spirit  not  dead  :  it  lives  on  in  our 
poetry,  in  our  music,  in  our  language,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  vague  longings  which  we  feel 
for  a  something,  we  know  not  what, — our  irre¬ 
sistible,  overmastering  conviction  that  we,  as  a 
nation,  are  made  for  higher  things.  Oh  !  that 
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this  hero-spirit  were  stronger  than  it  is  !  Oh  ! 
that  men  could  be  brought  to  realize  that 
they  are  men,  not  animals, — that  they  could  be 
brought  to  realize  that,  though  “  of  the  earth, 
earthy,”  yet  that  there  is  a  spark  of  divinity 
within  them  !  And  men  can  be  brought  to 
realize  this  by  the  propagation  of  a  literature 
like  that  of  the  Gael, — a  literature  to  which 
nature-love  and  hero-love  shall  form  the  key¬ 
words,  a  literature  which  shall  glorify  all  that  is 
worthy  of  glory,— beauty,  strength,  manhood, 
intellect,  and  religion. 

The  mission  of  the  Gael,  however,  will  not  be 
confined  merely  to  the  propagation  of  this 
literature.  The  Gael  is,  in  the  fullest  sense  of 
the  word,  an  idealist  ;  he  is,  in  fact,  the  idealist 
amongst  the  nations.  All  that  is  beautiful, 
noble,  true,  or  grand  will  always  find  in  him  a 
devotee.  He  revels  in  imagination.  He  loves 
to  gaze  on  what  is  beautiful,  to  listen  to  sweet 
and  rapturous  sounds.  Hence,  painting,  sculp¬ 
ture,  music,  oratory,  the  drama,  learning,  all 
those  things  which  delight  and  ravish  the  human 
soul,  which  stir  up  in  it  mighty,  convulsive 
passions,  and  strange,  indefinable  yearnings 
after  the  Great  Unknown,  all  those  things 
which  seem,  as  it  were,  links  between  humanity 
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and  Divinity — these  will  ever  find  among  the 
Gael  their  most  ardent  and  accomplished  dis¬ 
ciples.  What  the  Greek  was  to  the  ancient 
world  the  Gael  will  be  to  the  modern  ;  and 
in  no  point  will  the  parallel  prove  more  true 
than  in  the  fervent  and  noble  love  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  distinguishes  both  races.  The  Gael, 
like  the  Greek,  loves  learning,  and  like  the 
Greek,  he  loves  it  solely  for  its  own  sake. 
For  centuries,  when  it  was  sought  by  penal  legis¬ 
lation  to  deprive  him  of  it,  when  the  path  to 
honour  and  wealth  was  closed  to  him,  and  when 
learning  could  be  of  no  advantage  to  him  at 
least  from  a  worldly  point  of  view,  still  did  he 
cling  to  it.  The  spirit  which  animated  our 
O’Clerys  and  our  Keatings  still  animated  their 
humbler  successors.  The  hunted  priests  and 
schoolmasters  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  carried  about  with  them  from  cave  to 
cave,  and  from  glen  to  glen,  not  only  copies  of 
the  Gospels,  but  copies  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics,  and  volumes  of  old  Gaelic  poetry, 
history  and  romance.  Hundreds  of  young  men 
are  annually  turned  out  of  our  modern  universi¬ 
ties  with  a  classical  education  far  inferior  to  that 
imparted  in  the  hedge-schools  of  Munster 
during  the  last  century.  When  love  of  learning 
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is  so  deeply  implanted  in  the  heart  of  the  Gael 
that  not  even  persecution,  penury,  and  de¬ 
gradation  can  eradicate  it,  surely  it  ought 
to  blaze  forth  with  ten-fold  brilliancy  when  the 
night  is  past  and  the  morn  is  come.  The 
dream  of  the  great  English  cardinal  may  yet 
come  true  : — 

“  I  contemplate,”  says  John  Henry  Newman, 
“  a  people  which  has  had  a  long  night  and  will 
have  an  inevitable  day.  I  am  turning  my  eyes 
towards  a  hundred  years  to  come,  and  I  dimly 
see  the  island  I  am  gazing  on  become  the  road 
of  passage  between  two  hemispheres,  and  the 
centre  of  the  world  :  I  see  its  inhabitants  rival 
Belgium  in  populousness,  France  in  vigour,  and 
Spain  in  enthusiasm  ;  and  I  see  England 
taught  by  advancing  years  to  exercise  in  its 
behalf  that  good  sense  which  is  her  character¬ 
istic  towards  everyone  else.  The  capital  of 
that  prosperous  and  hopeful  land  is  situate 
on  a  beautiful  bay,  and  near  a  romantic  region  ; 
and  in  it  I  see  a  flourishing  University.  .  .  . 
Thither  as  to  a  sacred  soil,  the  home  of  their 
fathers,  the  fountain-head  of  their  Christianity, 
students  are  flocking  from  east  to  west,  and 
south — from  America,  from  Australia  and 
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India,  from  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor,  with  the 
ease  and  rapidity  of  a  locomotion  not  yet  dis¬ 
covered  ;  and  last,  though  not  least,  from 

England . all  owning  one  faith,  all  eager 

for  one  large  true  wisdom  ;  and  thence,  when 
their  stay  is  over,  going  back  again  to  carry  over 
all  the  earth  ‘  Peace  to  men  of  goodwill.’  ” 

I  am  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  there  are 
many  here  who  may  consider  that  the  picture  I 
have  drawn  is  a  far  too  rosy  one,  who  may  say 
that  “  The  Intellectual  Future  of  the  Gael  ”  is 
an  excellent  theme  on  which  one  may  wax 
eloquent — is  a  catchy  title,  perhaps,  for  the 
Inaugural  Address  of  a  Literary  Society — but 
that,  beyond  this,  the  talk  about  nature- 
literature,  about  hero-love,  and  the  rest,  is 
little  more  than  the  raving  of  an  enthusiast. 
Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  admit  that  I  am  an 
enthusiast,  and  I  glory  in  being  one.  To  those 
who  would  object  that  the  sketch  I  have 
attempted  to  give  of  the  intellectual  future 
of  our  race  is  a  mere  ideal  picture,  I  would 
reply  that  it  is  intended  as  an  ideal  picture.  If 
you  wish  to  accomplish  anything  great  place  an 
ideal  before  you,  and  endeavour  to  live  up  to 
that  ideal. 

Now,  has  the  Gael  been  able  to  attain  the 
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ideals  he  has  hitherto  placed  before  him  or, 
does  it  appear  likely  that  he  ever  will  ? 
Assuredly  not.  Nothing  seems  to  me  so 
certain,  nothing  seems  to  me  so  logical  a  con¬ 
sequence  of  our  temperament,  of  our  history 
of  our  present  circumstances,  as  that,  if  we  are 
to  have  any  future,  it  must  be  an  intellectual 
future.  And  is  there  anyone  who  would  not 
prefer  such  a  future  ?  It  is,  no  doubt,  a 
glorious  thing  to  rule  over  many  subject 
peoples,  to  dictate  laws  of  far-off  countries,  to 
receive  every  day  cargoes  of  rich  merchandise 
from  every  clime  beneath  the  sun  ;  but  if  to  do 
these  things  we  must  become  a  soulless, 
intellectual,  Godless  race— and  it  seems  that 
one  is  the  natural  and  necessary  consequence 
of  the  other, — then  let  us  have  none  of  them. 
Do  the  millions  that  make  up  the  population 
of  modern  nations — the  millions  that  toil 
and  sweat,  from  year’s  end  to  year’s  end,  in 
the  mines  and  factories  of  England,  the  Con¬ 
tinent,  and  the  United  States — live  the  life 
intended  for  man  ?  Have  they  intellect  ? 
Have  they  soul  ?  Are  they  conscious  of  man's 
dignity,  of  man’s  greatness  ?  Do  they  under¬ 
stand  the  grandeur  of  living,  and  breathing, 
and  working  out  one’s  destiny  on  this  beautiful 
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old  earth  ?  The  sea,  with  its  mighty  thunder- 
ings,  and  its  mysterious  whisperings,  the  blue 
sky  of  day,  the  dark  and  solemn  canopy  of 
night  spangled  with  its  myriad  stars,  the  moun¬ 
tains  and  hills  steeped  in  the  magic  of  poetry 
and  romance — what  are  these  things  to  them  ? 
What  are  the  hero-memories  of  the  past  to 
them  ?  Are  they  one  whit  the  better  because 
great  men  have  lived,  and  wrought  and  died  ? 
Were  the  destiny  of  the  Gael  no  higher  than 
theirs,  better  for  him  would  it  have  been,  had 
he  disappeared  from  the  earth  centuries  ago. 

Intellect  and  soul,  a  capacity  for  loving  the 
oeautiful  things  of  nature  a  capacity  for  worship¬ 
ing  what  is  grand  and  noble  in  man,  these 
things  we  have  yet  :  let  us  not  cast  them  from 
us  in  the  mad  rush  of  modern  life.  Let  us 
cherish  them,  let  us  cling  to  them  :  they  have 
come  down  to  us  through  the  storms  of  cen¬ 
turies — the  bequest  of  our  hero-sires  of  old  ; 
and  when  we  are  a  power  on  earth  again,  we 
shall  owe  our  power,  not  to  fame  in  war,  in 
statesmanship,  or  in  commerce,  but  to  those 
two  precious  inheritances,  intellect  and  soul. 

Another  thousand  years  will  have  rolled  over 
the  earth,  and  the  bard,  and  the  seanchaidh , 
and  the  teacher  of  the  Gael,  will  once  more  be 
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held  in  honour.  A  better,  purer,  and  happier 
world  will  be  listening  in  rapt  amazement  to 
the  grand  old  epics  and  time-honoured  sgfalta 
of  our  race.  Men’s  gods  will  no  longer  be 
empire,  ambition,  and  gold  :  but  the  homage 
that  is  paid  to  those  things  to-day  will  be  paid 
in  that  happy  age,  as  it  was  in  days  of  yore, 
on  the  hills  and  in  the  valleys  of  Eire,  to  the 
mysterious  potencies  of  nature,  the  beauty 
and  virtue  of  woman,  the  heroic  dignity  of 
man,  the  awful  and  incomprehensible  majesty 
of  the  Divinity.  This,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  be 
the  gospel  of  the  future  ;  and  to  preach  this 
gospel — world-old,  yet  new,  so  true,  yet  so 
little  realized,  so  beautiful,  and  so  ennobling — 
will  be  the  mission  of  the  children  of  the  Gael. 
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